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“Normalcy” vs. Progress 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


HE TWO leading candidates for the Presidency have defined clearly 
T their attitude toward the great public issues of the day. In a sentence 
each has summed up his position. 

In effect Senator Harding says, “Let us return to normalcy.” 

Governor Cox says, “I am for progress.” 

Senator Harding does not use the word “normal”; he speaks of 
“normalcy.” The word is obsolete and so is the condition to which he would 
return. 

Unquestionably in the mind of Senator Harding a return to normal 
means a return to the conditions that existed before the war—a return to 
something that is past. Obviously it is impossible to return to something that 
is not past. It is clear then that in keeping with the spirit of the Republican 
platform Senator Harding’s personal desire is to follow a course that leads 
backward and if elected to lead the nation in such a course. 

Governor Cox proclaims a desire to go forward and a determination to 
lead the nation in a forward course if he is elected to the Presidency. 

Both of these statements are abstractions and of themselves mean 
nothing beyond a definition of the general trend of thought of the candidates. 
The important fact is, however, that the platforms of the parties upon which 
these candidates stand and their own personal philosophies lead inevitably 
and naturally up to the conclusions found in those two brief utterances. Be- 
cause that is so it is fair to accept them as broad though brief statements of 
general policy. 

Harding says, I am for going backward. 

Cox says, I am for going forward. 

The platforms and the speeches of acceptance by the candidates have 


already been analyzed by Labor, but it may serve some purpose again to 
(913) * 
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call attention to the principal points at issue as found in these documents. 

If it is Senator Harding’s desire to follow a public policy which leads 
backward, and he has so expressed himself, he will but have to “‘go along with” 
the declarations.of the platform of his party. 

In so far as concerns the issue most vital to labor the Republican party 
platform makes no acknowledgment of the right of the workers to organize 
into trade unions and to elect their own representatives for consultation and 
negotiation with employers. Neither does the Republican party platform 
make any provision for the protection of the workers against unwarrantable 
use of the writ of injunction. The silence of the platform upon which Senator 
Harding stands on the question of injunctions in industrial disputes is mest 
complete and profound. 

The Republican party platform interests itself in the question of strikes. 
The interest manifested, however, is clearly the interest of those who are 
looking backward and who would induce the nation to look backward with 
them. There are suggestions of tribunals, governmental investigations and 
the “influence” of the public opinion, the whole plank constituting what 
Labor has described as ‘“‘a denial of Labor’s demands” and contemplating 
“the erection of government machinery for the coercion of Labor and for 
the suppression and limitation of its proper, lawful and normal activities.”’ 
Senator Harding places himself wholly in the spirit of such platform declara- 
tions when he says, “‘Let us return to normalcy.” 

The high cost of living is an issue felt in every home in the United States. 
Step by step the cost of living has been increasing since the armistice, even 
as it increased before the armistice, and there is today no more promise of 
relief than there was six months ago. The increasing cost of living has been 
in effect a reduction of the purchasing power of a dollar fully one-half. 

Those who earn today the same number of dollars they earned in 1913 
and in the early months of 1914 are getting in real wages one-half the amount 
they earned then because of this reduction in the buying power of the dollar. 
To earn the same amount in real wages that they earned in 1913 the workers 
must earn twice the number of dollars, and there are thousands upon thousands 
who have not been able to advance their wages to any appreciable extent. 
Thus by a process that has been subtle and gradual thousaygds of Americans 
have had their wages reduced and their whole standard and manner of living 
altered. 

Upon an issue so vital the Republican party platform comes to us with 
no word of hope and no promise of relief. In the language of Labor’s analysis, 
the Republican party platform “evades the issue and offers no remedy; it 
denies the importance of profiteering as the leading cause of the high cost of 
living.” 

As the months pass the problem of immigration is bound to become one 
of increasing importance. Reports from Europe are to the effect that millions 
from northern, southern and central Europe are only waiting the ships to 
bring them before coming to our land. The only restriction upon unlimited 
and perhaps unprecedented immigration is the lack of sufficient ships to 
bring all those who are waiting with eagerness to embark. No part of our 
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public life can escape the effects of unrestricted immigration. The question 
is one of paramount importance. The platform upon which Mr. Harding 
is a candidate and upon which he would have us return to “normalcy” makes 
no mention of the subject. Its silence is unmarred by any word that might 
indicate the existence of an immigration problem. 

No single piece of legislation enacted by the last Congress was more 
hopelessly reactionary or constituted a more ardent defense and protection 
for the vested interests than the Esch-Cummins railroad law. No piece of 
legislation enacted by that Congress struck more deeply at the heart of Labor’s 
rights than this law. The platform upon which Mr. Harding is a candidate 
declares that “‘we endorse the transportation act of 1920 enacted by the 
Republican Congress as a most constructive legislative achievement.”” This 
“constructive” achievement was described by Labor’s analysis of the plat- 
form as “‘in reality a denial of the lawful right of the workers to cease work.”’ 
Taking his stand upon this plank of the Republican platform Senator Harding 
would not merely return to the normal, he would return almost to the pre- 
historic. 

Since the overthrow of the Dictator Diaz, the question of American 
relations with the Republic of Mexico has been one of intermittent acuteness 
and of constant importance. The Américan trade union movement has held 
from the outset that the people of Mexico have the right to work out their 
own problems without interference on the part of the United States or any 
other nation. The policy of President Wilson has coincided admirably with 
that thought. In the language of Labor’s analysis, the Mexican plank in 
the Republican platform ‘‘clearly aims to undermine the sovereignty of the 
Mexican people and to make the maintenance of order in Mexico the business 
of the government of the United States.” Labor’s analysis further declares 
that the Republican platform “proposes the fulfilment of what have long 
been the hopes and aims of those whose sole object is the exploitation of the 
people and the boundless resources of Mexico.” 

In the seclusion of his broad and comfortable front porch at Marion, 
Senator Harding observes the Republican platform and finds it a document 
after his own heart. He lifts up his hands to those assembled on his good 
front lawn and with benign countenance says, let us return to the old order. 

The denial of any desire on the part of the American people to go back- 
ward to anything that is past has been found in practically every public 
expression which the people have been able to make in recent months. 

Joe Bailey in Texas attempted to induce the voters of that state to return 
to normal and the voters decided to send Mr. Bailey a great deal further back 
than that. In the Alabama primaries Senator Underwood, nominated six 
years ago by a majority of 44,000, found his majority this year reduced to 
15,000 by an electorate that to that extent showed its determination not to 
return to normal. In Colorado Senator Thomas declined even to make the 
effort to induce the voters to return to normal by withdrawing from the 
race for reelection. In Oklahoma the nomination of Scott Ferris for United 
States Senator over Senator Gore was a clear indication of the desire of the 
people of that state to go forward and not backward. In Pennsylvania Con- 
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gressman Dewalt withdrew as a candidate for renomination because of the 
expressed determination of the workers of his district to go forward. Con- 
gressman Willis J. Hulings of Pennsylvania carried his campaign for ‘‘nor- 
malcy”’ to the voters in the primary election where he was emphatically re- 
pudiated. Congressman Henry J. Steale in another district in the same 
state followed the course adopted by Congressman Dewalt and withdrew 
rather than make what he knew would be a futile effort in behalf of reaction. 
In Tennessee Congressman Sam R. Sells was opposed by the forward looking 
forces of Labor and again the expression of the people was against going 
backward and in favor of going forward. 

In Kansas, where Governor Allen’s efforts to bring about reaction have 
rivalled the proposals of Senator Harding, there is every indication of a com- 
plete defeat for Allen in November and a realignment of Kansas with the 
forces of constructive progress. “What's the matter with Kansas” will not 
be the matter with Kansas after November 2, in the judgment of those who 
are familiar with the situation there. 

Even in the Republican presidential primaries Senator Harding drew 
no popular support. He went to the Republican convention without the 
support of a single solid state delegation. He wént with but a handful of 
delegates and with his own state delegation divided against him. The whole 
reactionary position is a defiance of the people of the country, flaunted in 
their faces against their will and prescribed for them in opposition to their 
expressed desire. . 

When Governor Cox proclaimed to the country, “I am for progress,” 
he struck a chord that found response in every section of the country and 
among our people in all walks of life with the exception of those who walk 
in the ways of great wealth and who think in terms of exploitation, self- 
aggrandizement, and profiteering. 

To the organized workers of the country the Democratic party plat- 
form offers free and full recognition of the right of organization, the right 
of collective bargaining and the right to speak through representatives freely 
chosen. The Democratic party platform also takes its stand against ‘“‘un- 
warranted issuance of writs of injunction,” likewise “guaranteeing the right 
of trial by jury in alleged contempt cases committed outside the presence of 
court.” 

The platform upon which Governor Cox is a candidate reaffirms the 
principle enunciated in the Clayton law that the labor of a human being is 
hot a commodity or article of commerce. The platform is clear in its oppo- 
sition to compulsory arbitration, except in government service, declaring it 
to be “a method plausible in theory but a failure in fact.” 

On the great issue of the high cost of living the platform upon which 
Governor Cox is a candidate approaches the issue seriously and with infi- 
nitely more of constructive statesmanship than is manifested in the vague- 
ness and “‘normalcy”’ of the Republican platform. While the Democratic 
platform plank on‘the high cost of living is far from what might have been 
desired, it does approach the question with a spirit of determination and with 
a ting of sincerity. 
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In relation to the ridiculous railroad legislation enacted by the last 
Congress, the Democratic platform cails attention to the methods adopted 
by Congress in the enactment of this legislation and pledges the party to 
rectification of the defects in the law. While this declaration is not as specific 
as it should have been it is a frank recognition of the evil nature of the law 
and is far removed from the smug Republican boastfulness of satisfied parent- 
hood. 

On the question of our relations with Mexico the Democratic plank is 
in a measure divided against itself, the chief emphasis, however, being based 
on what the Labor analysis terms “a policy of international morality in 
keeping with the highest and best concepts of Americanism.” 

Let the verdict found in Labor’s analysis of the two platforms be re- 
peated. “. . . it is but fair to say that the Democratic platform marks 
a meastire of progress not found in the platform of the Republican party. 
In relation to Labor’s proposals the plank's written into the Democratic 
platform more nearly approximate the desired declarations of human rights 
than do the planks found in the Republican platform.” 

Of the Republican platform Labor’s analysis said: ‘‘With the exception 
of those provisions long since almost universally accepted in political plat- 
forms as just and undeniable, the Republican platform is defiant of its defense 
of the enemies of Labor and calculated to secure for them fresh advantages 
and greater privileges. The Republican convention turned its back upon 
Labor.” 

Concerning the candidates themselves Labor’s committee said: ‘There 
can be but one conclusion based upon a careful and impartial survey of the 
actions and declarations of the candidates. Governor Cox has shown him- 
self possessed of fuller understanding of the needs of the working people, a 
readier response to their needs and to their proposals and a broader states- 
manship in his public discussions of the problems of the industrial world” ; 
“Not only in the specific utterances relating directly to questions held para- 
mount by Labor is the comparison favorable to Governor Cox. His pro- 
gressive and constructive viewpoint holds throughout his declarations on 
public questions. ay 

The analysis further declares that it would be a ‘‘sad and unforgivable 
remissness of duty in this crucial hour were the facts not presented with 
the utmost freedom and completeness.” 

No authority rests with anyone in the labor movement to say to anyone 
how his vote should be cast. The officers of the labor movement are charged 
only with the duty of presenting the facts. It is wholly within’the scope of 
the duty of the officers of the labor movement, however, to say, as has been 
said, that the facts constitute a showing of superiority on the part of the 
Democratic platform and on the part of the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. 

There have been few Presidential elections in the history of America 
in which the issues were as vital to the great masses of our people, few in 
which the decision of the voters carried with it possibilities of such grave 
consequence. 
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The interest of the great masses of our people can be best served only 
by the election, at the conclusion of-this campaign, of the candidate whose 
declarations and whose record offer the best assurance of intelligence and 
integrity in the future. It is vital that there be success for the candidate 
and the platform which best understands the needs of the people and which 
most fully and most honestly pledges their satisfaction. 

The Republican convention “turned its back upon Labor’ and in so 
doing turned its back upon all of our people except for that small minority 
which finds its occupation in the exploitation of the masses through special 
opportunities and special privileges. 

Every American worker, every earnest American citizen devoted to 
the cause of human progress and with a faith in the righteousness of the princi- 
ples of freedom, justice, and democracy must strive ardently for the defeat 
of those who have turned their backs upon Labor and upon the people gener- 
ally and for the success of those who have attempted to meet with under- 
standing and in a spirit of constructive progress the problems of the needs of 
the working people and of the great masses of all our people and must, if they 
be true Americans, bend every effort to that end. 





THE SONG OF THE HAMMERS 


The song of the hammers, sing! 

Joyous their clamors ring, 
Ring, Ring, Ring! 

Metal on metal, 

They bang and rattle, 

Till life’s old battle 

Grows easier far 


In the endless war 
Against want 
So gaunt, 
With his hunger and tears. 
Oh, blessed years 
That give us the ring 
Of the song we sing; 
Bang, crash! 
Roar and clash! 
Hammer on hammer, 
No hesitant stammer, 
But round with a swing, 
They thunder and ring, 
Ring, Ring, Ring! 
Oh, the joy that the hammers bring. 
—J. W. Gally. 





The European Brainstorm 


By SAMUEL GomPerRs and MatrHeEw WOLL 


T THE present moment continued international cooperation with 
European labor has become extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
For two years the American Federation of Labor has given a con- 
siderable part of its time, energies and financial resources in the endeavor 
to build up a new international trade union organization to replace the union 
destroyed by the war. A portion of the report of the Executive Council to 
the Montreal Convention of the American Federation of Labor was given 
over to international relations. The convention endorsed the action of the 
Executive Council and the Amsterdam delegation, referring to the Executive 
Council the question of affiliation to the new International Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

The Montreal Convention was by no means satisfied with either the 
constitution and principles of the new international as laid down at Amster- 
dam or with the later actions of the executive body. The chief objection 
to the new constitution was that it completely abrogates the fundamental 
principle of the former labor union international, namely, complete autonomy 
for each national federation. It was also objected that a system of dues 
had been decided upon which would constitute a very heavy drain upon the 
resources of the American Federation of Labor, compelling it to pay a large 
part of the expenses of the proposed new international organization. 

The main criticism of the new international executive at Amsterdam 
was that it had issued a statement of purely socialist character, even includ- 
ing the phrase, ‘““Down With Reaction. Up With Socialism,” and calling 
for a first of May celebration which amounted to a one-day strike for 
socialism. 

Since the Montreal Convention matters have taken a turn for the worse. 
The Amsterdam executive has issued throughout the world, and sent to 
the American Federation of Labor for circuJation in this country, a declara- 
tion calling for international revolutionary measures by Labor in aid of 
the Soviets in their war against Poland. The chairman of the British labor 
party, claiming to speak for the British trade union labor movement, has 
sent a cablegram along'similar lines and apparently calling for similar action. 
The contents of these*messages are thoroughly revolutionary and obviously 
animated with a desire to use the most extreme measures for strengthening 
the hold of Soviet power in Russia. and enabling it to extend its influence 
and to dominate neighboring countries. 

These actions are all the more amazing as British labor, until recently, 
was on record as against any such revolutionary methods, and that instead 
it demanded neutrality to Soviet Russia. At the meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions Congress held at Amsterdam last year 
a resolution was introduced by two small Bolshevist delegations calling for 
the use of identical revolutionary methods and for a nearly identical revolu- 


tionary object. Everyone in attendance, other than the two men mentioned, 
(919) 
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regarded the proposal as absurd and when it was put to a vote, only the pro- 
poser and seconder supported it It was hopelessly defeated. The fol- 
lowing is the resolution which was rejected at Amsterdam in August, 1919: 
The International Congress, responding to the appeal of the labor classes of the 
Soviet countries to support their struggle by means of demonstrations and strikes with 
a view to force the imperialist governments to raise their blockade and stop their mili- 
tary intervention, expresses its satisfaction on the joint efforts undertaken by the prole- 
tarian class of several countries on the 2Ist of July, resolves to promote and undertake 
a renewed joint international action for that purpose. 


Before we show how complete has been the reversal of this position 
it must be clearly stated that the present wild actions of the extremists 
who seem to have gained control over European labor are at best to be 
regarded only as temporary. The fundamentally sane and democratic 
character of organized labor in Great Britain is not to be questioned, and 
powerful elements equally sane are to be found in every country on the 
continent. Though the continental moderates as a rule attach to revolu- 
tionary theories of one kind or another, they have usually been found 
reasonable in action. 

The brainstorms which seem to have given the extremists temporary 
control must be regarded as a result, first, of the critical conditions now 
prevailing in Europe; and, second, of the enormous propaganda subsidized 
by the Soviet government with money wrung from its bleeding and starving 
slaves in Russia. 


Appeal of the Trade Union International for Revolutionary Measures in 
Aid of the Soviets 


On September 8 the Amsterdam bureau of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions communicated the following manifesto to the American 
Federation of Labor, with the request that “the manifesto be as widely 
circulated as possible amongst the workers of your country”! On account 
of its unique character we reproduce this manifesto in its entirety. The 
italics are ours: 

In consequence of the extreme gravity of the political situation the International 
Federation of Trade Unions appeals to the organized workers throughout the world to 
pledge themselves to inflexible opposition to all war. 

The organized workers of the world must from now onwards be prepared to act in 
accordance with the decisions arrived at by the international conferences at Berne and 
Amsterdam and to utilize every available resource in the struggle against all wars. 

The war must not be continued. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions, mindful of the right of the peoples 
to govern themselves, condemns foreign intervention with the internal affairs pf other 
nations. It also condemns military assistance given to all reactionary enterprises. 

Against this intervention and assistance the International Federation of Trade 
Unions calls upon all workers to demonstrate and to act. 

Applying these principles, and in view of the aggressive action of Poland against 
the Russian revolution, the International Federation of Trade Unions demands that 
all militarist attacks shall cease immediately, and that guarantzes shall be forthcoming 
against any new aggression. 

In view of the declaration of the Russian government which has solemnly expressed 

t he wish to conclude a peace based upon the independence and self-determination 
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of Poland, the International Federation of Trade Unions declares that upon this basis 
fratricidal warfare must cease. 

This universal peace must be immediately established with due regard to revolu- 
tionary achievement and the independence of the peoples. 

In order to attain this working class and profoundly human aspiration, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions calls upon all trade unionists to refuse to cooperate 
with the accomplices of imperialist capitalism, and to definitely refuse to transport 
troops or to manufacture munitions. 

The deliberate action of the workers must break all attempts to re-establish a 
reactionary Holy Alliance. Not a train carrying munitions must be worked; not a ship 
laden with war materials must be allowed to leave harbor; not a single soldier must be trans- 
ported. 

War must not be further supported. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions declares that the proletariat of all 
countries can and must act in this manner to protect the workers’ efforts in the direc- 
tion of liberty and social progress, and firm in the conviction that war can only cease 
by the will of the workers, the International Federation of Trade Unions calls upon all 
National Trade Union Centers to prepare, if necessary, for mass action by means of a gen- 
eral strike. 

The production of war materials must cease in all countries, and in order that disarma- 
ment may become an accomplished fact, the International Federation of Trade Unions 
demands that action be taken in all countries to put an end to the manufacture of arms. 
This will assist the liberation of the peoples from militarism, and industrial production 
will proportionally expand. 

Comrades! In the year 1914 our organization was much too weak to set itself against 
war. Today it is a power of twenty-seven million members. Above all it is imbued with a 
pronounced anti-capitalist and anti-militarist spirit. Today it must of its own accord and 
within its own ranks, find the power to preserve the world from terror and annihilation. 

War against war! That cry unites all workers! The refusal to work transport 
for the purpose of war is today an expression of International Working Class Solidarity. 

Comrades! The International Federation of Trade Unions places its reliance on you. 

On behalf of the International Federation of Trade Unions: 
W. A. APPLETON, 
President. ~ 

L. JounAux, 

First Vice-President. 
C. MERTENS, 
Second Vice-President. 
Epo FIMMEN, 
J. OUDEGEEST, 

Secretaries. 


Along very similar lines was a cablegram received from Adamson, the 
chairman of the British Labor party on August 15, informing America of 
similar revolutionary measures proposed by the new “Council of Action” 
of Great Britain. This message, which apparently suggests similar American 


action, is as follows: 
(Copy.) 
WESTERN UNION CABLEGRAM 
LONDON 196 First 52. 
GOMPERS, 
American Federation of Labour, Washington. 

Greatest most united conference British trade union labour movement. Meet- 
ing London today. Hailed with satisfaction Russian goverment’s declaration in favour 
complete Polish independence and realizing gravity international situation pledged itself 

resist every military naval intervention against Soviet government. Instructed Coun- 
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cil of Action continue until first absolute guarantee armed forces Great Britain should 
not be used support Poland, Wrangel or any other military naval effort against Soviet 
government. Secondary withdrawal all British naval forces operating directly or indirectly 
as blockading influence against Russia. Thirdly, recognition Soviet government, establish- 
ment unrestricted trading commercial relationships Great Britain, Russia. Conference 
refused association any alliance between Britain and France or any other country com- 
mitting us any support (to) Wrangel, Poland or supply munitions, war material, for 
any attack upon Russia. Conference authorized council to call any and every form with- 
drawal Labour when circumstances may require given effect policy and called upon every 
trade union official Executive Committee, Local Council and membership generally. 
Act swiftly, loyally, courageously, sweep away secret diplomacy, assure foreign policy 
Great Britain accord with desires people for end to war and interminable threats of war. 
Apamson, Chairman Labour Party. 
130 A Aug 15. 


If the chairman of the British labor party or Secretary Oudegeest 
seriously desired to know the position of the American labor move- 
ment as to any proposed international revolutionary action directed 
against all governments—entirely disregarding their democratic character— 
they could have referred to the proceedings of the Montreal Convention and 
to the entire record of the American Federation of Labor. It may be doubted 
if either Oudegeest or Adamson expected any answer, or if a proper answer 
could be devised that would adequately deal briefly with the immense issues 
they have raised. 

The American Federation of Labor is not a revolutionary body and has 
never had any affiliation with any revolutionary body which would require 
it to give serious consideration to revolutionary proposals of any kind. 
While recognizing the need of revolution against autocratic governments, or- 
ganized labor in this country regards the American government as being essen- 
tially democratic. On the whole and in the last resort the people rule in this 
c6untry. While our political system is not perfect from the democratic 
point of view and while organized labor has devoted itself to bringing about 
the extension of democracy into the sphere of industry, it has never con- 
sidered or compromised with any revolutionary movement to upset our 
institutions by violence. ; 

The appeals of the International Federation of Trade Unions and of the 
“Council of Action” are appeals to revolutionary violence. The International 
Federation of Trade Unions declares very clearly that, “it must of its own 
accord and within its own ranks find the power to preserve the world from 
terror and anarchy.”” The world is not threatened with terror and anarchy 
unless it be from tne Soviets for the aid of which these manifestoes are issued. 
If the world is to be preserved from this or any other danger, it must be by 
the action of democratic governments chosen by the people. 

One year ago the International Federation of Trade Unions endorsed 
the League of Nations and proposed to reshape it to correspond to the 
aspirations of Labor. Today it takes a position of anarchistic hostility to all 
governments without discrimination. 

The British labor party also turns its back on the democratic parlia- 
mentary system which Englarid has evolved by seven centuries of struggle, 
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and can find no way to ensure that the foreign policy of Great Britain 
“accords with the desires of the people.”’ 

The American Federation of Labor is diametrically opposed both to 
the methods advocated by the Oudegeest manifesto and to its object. The 
Montreal Convention reaffirmed the objection of American Labor to all forms 
of revolutionary violence and to reaction which might be interpreted as 
assistance to the Soviets. 

American Labor is in accord with this precious document only in its 
readiness to use all practicable means against war and against interference 
with the internal affairs of other nations. But the date and occasion of the 
Amsterdam appeal are significant. It was issued, not against war in general, 
but specifically to stop the importation of arms into Poland at a moment 
when Soviet armies were at the gates of Warsaw! At a time like this the 
document. has the audacity to speak of “the aggressive action of Poland 
against the Russian revolution.” The organized labor movement of this 
country does not regard the bolshevists as being “the Russian revolution.” 
It is fully aware of the existence of millions of Russian mensheviki, socialist 
revolutionaries and trade unionists who object to Soviet tyranny. Polish 
imperialism is repudiated by labor in this country along with all other 
imperialisms, and it may have been the chief factor in the Polish offensive. 
But we also recall that the Soviets have never ceased to threaten to set up 
Soviet governments with military aid as well as by subsidized revolutionary 
movements in neighboring countries. Though their diplomatists claim the 
contrary the statements of their press, their congresses and their leaders 
on every occasion demonstrate this to be a fact. It is therefore possible 
that the Polish offensive was undertaken as the only means of warding off 
an attack which was being organized by the Soviets. Under these circum- 
stances the most important point is that “guarantees” should be exacted 
from the Soviets as well as from the Poles. 

Oudegeest and Adamson calmly suggest that faith should be placed 
in the declarations and promises of the ‘Russian government.” The American 
Federation of Labor does not regard the Soviets as the Russian government 
and places no reliance whatever upon their statements and promises. The 
A. F. of L. action taken in Montreal was based in part upon the telegram 
of our Secretary of State to the President of the American Federation of 
Labor in which he declared: 

The existing regime in Russia does not represent the will or consent of any con- 
siderable proportion of the Russian people. It repudiates every principle of harmonious 


and trustful relations, whether of nations or of individuals, and is based upon the negation 
of honor and good faith and every usage and convention underlying the structure of 


international law. 
No despotism in history has ever had such an unbroken record of broken 
faith. Let us take only two or three most recent examples. It is of the 
utmost importance to the Soviet oligarchy to reestablish trade relations. 
The British government has made every concession to achieve the same 
object. Yet even in the midst of these negotiations and before the eyes of 
the entire world the Soviets have almost daily broken faith. After the 
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promises to cease propaganda in England came the subsidy of $375,000 
offered to the London Daily Herald. As the Londen Herald is the only 
daily labor newspaper in Great Britain and is the leading labor organ, the 
offer is of the first moment. Lansbury, the near-bolshevist editor, brazenly 
proposed that the subsidy should be accepted as a symbol of “international 
solidarity.” He wished the public to forget that in giving these subsidies 
the Soviets claimed, and expected to gain control of, the publications. Every 
recent announcement of Lenine and of the Communist Internationale has 
shown that they demand absolute dictatorial powers-wherever their authority 
extends. While claiming to be willing to adjust their tactics according to 
conditions of each nation, the adjustment is to take place in Moscow. 

About the same time as the London Herald disclosure, came the Soviet 
breach of faith in the armistice negotiations with Poland. After having 
promised to limit their exorbitant demands for the disarmament of Poland 
confronted by a Soviet Russia armed to the teeth, the bolshevists at the last 
moment added new clauses demanding workmen’s militia for Poland by 
which they hope to sovietize that country. 

The daily comparisons of the statements of bolshevist diplomatists for . 
foreign consumption with the official pronouncements of the bolshevist 
government in Russia, the speeches and articles of Lenine and the decisions 
of that branch of the Soviet government which is known as the Third Inter- 
nationale, demonstrate the utter falsehood of their entire stand. 

The means of action proposed are equally preposterous. ‘Mass action 
by means of a general strike” is repudiated even by a large part of the 
extremists in this country when it is advocated both by the International 
Federation of Trade Unions and by the labor party conference. 

The American Federation of Labor has always declared for and stood 
by the demand against large standing armies, for the limitation of munitions 
of war and for a reduction in naval establishments. These provisions are in- 
corporated in the Versailles Treaty and the League of Nations, but if the 
production of war materials were to cease entirely all small nations would 
be utterly helpless and at the mercy of their larger neighbors. America could 
arm within’a year or so even if she had no armament at hand. Smaller 
countries, like Belgium, would be utterly powerless while Poland and Georgia 
would fall into the hands of Soviet Russia without any means of resistance. 
But there can not be the slightest question that the defeat of Poland by 
the Soviets was the concise and immediate object, both of the British “Council 
of Action’”’ and the International Federation of Trade Unions. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions went even further than 
that in the copy of the manifesto which reached the Washington office of 
the American Federation of Labor. In all the telegrams as well as in the 
copy received by mail as printed in Amsterdam, reference was made to the 
holding back of food supplies. The very organization which has been crying 
out against the supposed starvation of Soviet Russia by the entente blockade 
apparently proposed the blockading of and starving of Poland, as well as 
its disarmament while Soviet armies were on its soil! 

But this contradiction need give no surprise. The International Fed- 
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eration of Trade Unions called for the blockade of Hungary and after 
executing it inflicted suffering on the entire population. Even worse, the 
manifesto calling for this blockade contained a protest against the blockade 


of Soviet Russia. 
International Bolshevism 

There can be little doubt that the whole movement was largely devised 
at Moscow and originated at the conference of the Third or Communist 
Internationale a few weeks previously. Lenine had called for precisely this 
line of action on the part of the labor organizations of Western Europe. 
He boasted that Sovietism would be maintained in Russia and would spread 
throughout Europe, not because of its own internal strength, but because 
it could rely on the cooperation of European Labor. 

Indeed, with the widespread and practical help that was extended by 
European Labor to the Soviet armies invading Poland, and with the growing 
sympathy of European labor for the bolshevists, the demands of Lenine 
for absolute dictatorship over the European movement has become steadily 
more insistent. In other words, the aggressive and violent character of the 
bolshevist regime and international propaganda is now due primarily, not 
to the certainty of their hold upon the Russian government or upon the 
victories of the Red Armies, but upon the support of European labor. 

There have been indications that the Italian uprising and the radical 
stand taken by Smillie in England were planned to take place at the same 
time as the expected fall of Warsaw and to mark the beginning of a general 
bolshevist or near-bolshevist upheaval throughout all Europe. Even now, 
letters of Smillie’s are published in the Polish press calling for a pro-Soviet 
attitude on the part of Polish labor—-in spite of the fact that Poland has 
now perhaps the most democratic government of Europe with the leader 
of the peasant party as its premier and ‘the well-known Socialist Daszinski 


as its Vice-President. 


Recognition of the Soviets 


The British “‘Council of Action,” as quoted in the telegram of Adamson, 
not only calls for the recognition of Soviet Russia but is empowered to bring 
about a revolutionary general strike for this purpose. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is utterly and wholly opposed, not only to such revolutionary 
measures but to anything that approaches any form of assistance to Soviets. 
The Montreal Convention resolved: 

That the American Federation of Labor is not justified in taking any action which 
could be construed as an assistance to or approval of the Soviet government of Russia, 
as long as that government is based upon authority which has not been vested in it by a 
popular representative national assemblage of the Russian people; or so long as it en- 
deavors to create revolutions in the well-established civilized nations of the world; or so 
long as it advocates and applies the militarization of Labor and prevents the organizing 
and functioning-of trade unions and the maintenance of a free press and free public 
assemblage. 

Every statement made in this declaration was amply borne out by the 

declarations of members of the official British labor delegation which 
recently visited Russia. Bertrand Russell declared that the Soviets repre- 
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sented only a very small minority of the Russian people and that the dictator- 
ship was tyranny in the worst sense of the term. Mrs. Philip Snowden stated 
that the Soviets were not socialist, democratic or christian. Tom Shaw 
and Ben Turner made similar statements. Yet, in its official report, the 
delegation has the audacity to state that the Soviets “had rallied to their 
support practically the whole of the Russian nation,” and the ‘Council 
of Action” was created to aid in delivering Poland to the tender mercy of 
the Soviets. 

The independent socialist party of Germany also sent a delegation recently 
to Russia, some of the members of which, though extremely sympathetic 
with the Soviets, asserted that bureaucracy and militarism were worse than 
under the Czar. As a result, the leaders of the independent party, including 
not only the more moderate, like Kautsky and Hilferding, but also Crispiey 
Dittmann, Louise Zeitz and Ledebour. have all come out strongly against 
affiliation with the Third Internationale. 

Even the Italian bolshevist-socialists who recently visited Soviet 
Russia, came back with adverse reports. Dugoni reported that Lewis’ 
experiment was a complete failure. His statements were endorsed by Serrati, 
the editor of Avanti and the leader of the party. Darragona, the leading 
figure in the Italian labor unions, together with Vacisra reported that the 
present Russian regime is not based on the desires of the entire people but 
on the dictatorship of one party, the bolshevist party, which smacks of 
tyranny. Finally, the French syndicalists who have long resisted the im- 
portation of sovietism into France have strongly attacked the bolshevists. 
Jouhaux has recently declared that the Soviets have practically made a 
declaration of war against organized labor of France, while Meerheim. head 
of the metal workers, and Bartuel, secretary of the miners, have written 
that bolshevism is a military and reactionary doctrine which gives even 
worse results than those of capitalism. 

Yet, in spite of such declarations, the organizations represented by these 
European leaders continue to advocate most revolutionary measures, not 
in order to put an end to war but in order to aid the Soviets’ Internationale. 
The Confédéracion Générale du Travail (French Federation of Labor) has 
appealed to the French workers to ‘‘refuse to manufacture or to trarsfer 
any troops or munitions intended for the continuation of murder among the 
peoples.” But it must be noted that the agitation for these measures has 
come entirely from the friends and supporters of the Soviets. 


Manifesto of the Polish Socialist Party 


In reply tothe pro-Soviet manifestoes above quoted, we may give a few 
extracts from the appeal of the Polish socialist party, in which they state: 


The special character of the situation does not arise from the fact that Russian 
troops are marching upon Warsaw, but because the present invasion is the work of an army 
under the command-of an alleged Socialist government, and moreover that this invasion 
enjoys the sympathy or, at best, is met by indifference of the socialists of the west. 

Comrades, we demand one thing only. We demand that just as you protested for 
months against Poland’s war on Russia, you should now come forward with an equally 
warm protest against the aggressive war conducted by Russia. : 
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The manifesto declares that peace is necessary for the “reconstruction 
of exhausted Europe,” recognizes the ‘‘stupid and highly damaging policy” 
of the entente governments towards Russia, and admits that: 

The policy of successive Polish governments, which acted in concert with the entente, 
had the effect of wasting opportunities of concluding peace with Russia. . . . Butthe 
socialists of the west, regarding Soviet Russia as the victim of western imperialism, 
under-estimated the quite specific Soviet imperialism. . . . The Red Army is 
not only the instrument of the defence of the Russian revolution, but also the instrument 
which was to crush and break the independence of non-Russian nations. From the very 
first moment of the existence of the Soviet regime, we have been able to mark how this 
Red Army marched for the conquest of lands and nations, how every opportunity was 
seized upon to invade the Ukraine today, and tomorrow to descend on Esthonia, Lithu- 
ania, Azarbeijan or Persia. All these tiger-leaps of the Red Army were explained in a 
particular way. They were presented to public opinion as lofty ‘revolutionary, liberating 
actions.’ But he who honestly and sincerely adopts the principle of the self-determination 
of peoples (and the bolsheviks cover all their aggressive assaults with this principle) 
will never agree that a military conquest of a country, and a dictatorial imposition 

of the Moscow Soviets backed by machine-guns, have anything in common with the 
self-determination of peoples, with independence, let alone with Socialism. . . 


World Dictator Lenine 


Encouraged by the fanatic support of Labor in western Europe, Lenine’s 
diplomatists, army chiefs, and propagandists, have become more and more 
aggressive. This aggression takes its most startling form in the twenty-one 
conditions of admission of the Communist Internationale which have been 
sent to all of the leading labor organizations of France, Germany, England 
and other countries which are considering affiliation. When these conditions 
are read, it might be supposed that Labor nowhere can be so abject as to 
accept them. But the French socialists have practically decided upon 
acceptance and the conditions are favorably regarded by powerful sections 
led by Daumig in Germany, Lansbury in England and a number of leaders 
of the Italian party. We shall quote only the most important: 

As the class war in nearly all the countries of Europe and America is entering on 
the period of civil war, the communist must not conform with the legal methods of the 
middle classes but must create everywhere clandestine organizations ready to fulfill 
revolutionary duties when the decisive moment arrives. 

There must be systematic and persevering propaganda among troops. 

Workers must be converted to communism by the penetration of communists into 


their unions and social organizations. 
Other internationals like that of Amsterdam must be fought with tenacity and 


energy. 
Radical parliamentarians must be purged of any doubtful elements. 


Socialists must give up their present :party names and adopt the title of the com- 

munist party. 

Communists must yield to any decision taken by the Moscow Executive. 

As applied to France, for example, Lenine demands that the socialists 
work to throw out Jouhaux, Desmoulins, Bartuel, Merrheim, Chauvin, 
Bidegarry and all the radical leaders of the Confédéracion Générale du Travail 
as not being revolutionary enough, from the Soviet standpoint. 

In spite of an ultimatum of this character, these conditions are wholly 
accepted by powerful factions, such as that led by}Cachin in France, while 
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the political and economic organizations of Labor as a whole—including 
the moderates—still continue to be friendly to the Soviets—not only to be 
friendly to the Soviets but to be ready to adopt the most extreme measures 
to support them. 

Shall American Labor Affiliate? 

In a letter dated August 25, and received in the Washington head_ 
quarters of the A. F. of L. on September 8, Oudegeest asks if American Labor 
is affiliated with the International Federation of Trade Unions. In a com- 
munication sent two’weeks earlier he wishes to know if American Labor 
will be present at the International Trades Union Conference to be held 
in November. The agenda for this conference covers four points only: 

The international control of raw materials; the socialization of inter- 
national transportation; the control of international exchange; the protec- 
tion of the trade union movement from oppression. 

The agenda specifically states that no internal questions are to be 
considered. In the second letter of Oudegeest was enclosed the manifesto 
above quoted. 

The President of the American Federation of Labor in answer to the 
first communication stated it to be his opinion that the A. F. of L. would 
not be likely to senda delegation’ if the meeting were closed to a generdl 
discussion of all internal and external questions affecting the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

We are living in the Republic of the United States of America—a country 
by no means perfect (on the contrary, it has many defects), in which all 
too frequently injustice is done. But it is a Republic based upon the principles 
of freedom, justice, and universal suffrage. Our men and our women are not 
likely to throw these rights and principles into the scrap-heap for the dictator- 
ship of Moscow’s Lenine and Trotsky. The harangues of the Soviets in 
Russia, the appeals of Oudegeest and the demand of Adamson will fall on 


deaf ears of the American organized labor movement. Mr. Adamson in his 
cablegram has urged us to “‘act swiftly, loyally, courageously.”” These have 
been the attributes of the men and women in the labor movement of America, 
but in addition to being courageous and loyal, we also have the character- 
istics of intelligence and understanding, and we have no intention of bidding 
farewell to our reason and good judgment. 

For a number of years the American Federation of Labor was affiliated 
with the old International Federation of Trade Unions. It has always 
aimed to help in establishing a bona fide league of the toiling masses of all 
the countries of the world. It is a source of regret that conditions have been 
so shaped by those who are now controlling the policies and course of the 
new International Federation of Trade Unions that the A. F. of L. feels 
constrained to refrain from joining a movement where the independence 
and autonomy of each national trade union center is not only denied but 
wherein it is subjected to absolute domination for purposes wholly foreign 
to the objects for which the International Federation of Trade Unions should be 
formed. 

The American labor movement is primarily concerned in achieving 
improved conditions in the standards of life and work, in securing freedom, 
justice, self-expression, and democracy by evolutionary processes rather 
than by violent revolution which promises all and accomplishes nothing. 
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United States Chamber of Commerce just prior to the last meeting of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, 
S Soe by referendum vote adopted what it terms ‘Principles 
SUBTLE BUT , : . 
FUTILE Underlying the Employment Relation.” Occupying a 
leading place in this declaration of so-called principles is 
a declaration in favor of the non-union shop. Because of the anti-labor 
character of the entire declaration and because of its source the Executive 
Council gave consideration to the document and instructed the President 
of the American Federation of Labor to issue a statement in the name of 
the Executive Council analyzing the proposals and defining the position 
of organized labor. The statement issued by President Gompers in com- 
pliance with these instructions was issued promptly and is as follows: 

“The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor at its 
recent meeting had under consideration certain propositions just adopted 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce. These propositions were 
adopted by the Chamber in two reports made to the membership by com- 
mittees of the Chamber. 

“The first was a report by the Committee on Industrial Relations and 
is entitled ‘Principles Underlying the Employment Relation.’ It contains 
a declaration in favor of the so-called ‘open shop,’ which is in reality a 
closed shop against union men. 

“Contained in this report are twelve planks. Plank II is as follows: 

“The right of open-shop operation, that is, the right of employer and employe to 
enter into and determine the conditions of employment relations with each other, 
is an essential part of the individual right of contract possessed by each of the parties. 

“This is a direct challenge to the trade union movement. The proposi- 
tion set forth by the United States Chamber of Commerce in this plank 
involves no principle. On the contrary, it is merely a statement of what the 
United States Chamber of Commerce hopes the employers of the United 
States will do if they have the power to do it’ The spirit of it coincides 
exactly with the spirit of the jungle man who started out to kill 

“The United States Chamber of Commerce itself discredits its own 
position in that regard by the next plank in its industrial platform which 
is as follows: 

“All men possess the equal right to associate voluntarily for the accomplishment 
of lawful purposes by lawful means. The association of men, whether of employers, 
employes or others, for collective aetion or dealing confers no authority over, and must 
not deny any right of, those who do not desire to act or deal with them. 

“It is here clearly set forth that the right of voluntary association is a 
right possessed by all. Of course, the Chamber of Commerce finds it neces- 
sary to protect the greed of its membership and the reactionary character 


of its desires by the insertion of a dubious clause about ‘lawful purposes’ 
(929) 
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and ‘lawful means’ and by making provision for ‘those who do not desire’ 
to associate with their fellows. 

“In Plank IV the United States Chamber of Commerce evidently has 
something in mind which it does not care to set forth specifically and in 
plain language. The plank follows: 

“The public welfare, the protection of the individual, and sound employment rela- 
tions require that associations or combinations of employers or employes, or both, 
must equally be subject to the authority of the state and legally responsible to others 
for their conduct and that of their agents. 

“Of course all Americans, all organizations of Americans, are equally 
subject to the laws of the land. What the Chamber of Commerce doubtless 
means, but does not care to say for reasons of its own, is that it would like 
to have trade unions subjected to law in a manner not applicable to chambers 
of commerce and associations of employers, or even individual employers, 
for neither of them is subject to suits at law for violations of agreements 
with organizations of workers. . It is obviously seeking to devise some method 
by which organizations of workers may be disadvantageously subjected to 
the desires of employers through the machinery of state. 

“The entire declaration is a cunning device calculated to create the 
impression of fairness while wielding the favorite weapons of treachery. 
It is calculated to cripple or destroy trade union organizations while creating 
the impression of acquiescence in the actual desires of the workers. 

“The document is a dishonest document. Its dishonesty will be apparent 
at once to those who read planks II, III, and IV, and who then read in 
connection with these, planks VIII and IX, which are as follows: 

VIII 
“‘Adequate means satisfactory both to the employer and his employes and volun- 
tarily agreed to by them, should be provided for the discussion and adjustment of employ- 
ment relations and the just and prompt settlement of all disputes that arise in the course 
of industrial cooperation. . 
IX 
“‘When, in the establishment or adjustment of employment relations, the employer 
and his employes do not deal individually, but by mutual consent such dealing is con- 
ducted by either party through representatives, it is proper for the other party to ask 
that these representatives shall not be chosen or controlled by, or in such dealing in 
any degree represent, any outside group or interest in the questions at issue. 

“The American labor movement has achieved a strength which can not 
be destroyed by methods such as those declared by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. It has contributed a record of service to the de- 
velopment of our country which can not be denied or undermined by the 
dishonesty and deception of such attacks.) That the Chamber of Commerce 
has gone outside of its legitimate field in launching this attack upon the 
trade union movement is not surprising because the membership of the 
Chamber of Commerce is overwhelmingly an employing membership, a 
membership long in opposition to the trade union movement and a member- 
ship not above using any instrument with which it thinks the progress of 
the trade union movement may be impeded and its béneficial work retarded. 
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“It is to be regretted that there are those in America who care so little 
for human progress, who have so little of the real idealism of the Republic, 
who have so small ability to express themselves in anything but the terms 
of autocratic power, who have so slight regard for the welfare of humanity, 
as to make declarations of this character possible in this period of our history. 
But so long as there are those to whom greed is a watch-word, to whom the 
principles of liberty and justice make no appeal, who have no shame in the 
practices of mcdern barbarism, who know no humility in the face of humanity’s 
suffering and who have no concept and no longing for a better and brighter 
day for humarity, to struggle against these forces will be necessary. 

“There is no movement in American life so well’equipped to make this 
struggle and so filled with willingness to sacrifice for its sake than the 
American trade union movement which is the American Federation of Labor. 
It was with all of this in view and with a profound sensibility of the crucial 
nature of the time in which we live, that the Executive Council gave con- 
sideration to the action of the employers in the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“Whatever sacrifice may be required for the advancement of our people 
will be made. Whatever sacrifice may be required for the safe-guarding of 
the rights and the liberties of the working people and of the great masses 
of all our people will be made. Those who believe in liberty never hesitate 
in its defence.” 


In the statement issued by the President of the American Federation 
of Labor there were included only such sections of the document issued 
by the Chamber of Commerce as were deemed most important since it was 
desired that the statement be as concise as possible. 

In order that the complete document may be at the disposal of all who 
are concerned, it is here included in full: 


Preamble 


Employment relations in American industry should accord with and express those 
ideals of justice, equality and individual liberty which constitute the fundamentals 
_ of our national institutions. The terms of employment should conform to the essen- 
tial requirements of economic iaw and sound business practice. They should, through 
intelligent cooperation, based on a recognition of mutuality of interest, conduce to high 
productive efficiency. They should reflect in ever-increasing degree an effort to realize 
broad ideals of individual and social betterment. In government and public-service 
employment the orderly administration of government must be assured, and the para- 
mount interest of the public protected. 

With these essential purposes in view, and conscious of the obligation of manage- 
ment to assure their observance and practical operation in industrial affairs, the Com- ~ 
mittee on Industrial Relations of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America states its belief in the following principles: 


I—The Employment Relation 
Every person possesses the right to engage in any lawful business or occupation 
and to enter, individually or collectively, into any lawful contract of employment, 
either as employer or employe. These rights are subject to limitation only through 
a valid exercise of public authority. 
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II—The Open Shop 

The right of open-shop operation, that is, the right of employer and employe to 
enter into and determine the conditions of employment relations with each other, is 
an essential part of the individual right of contract possessed by each of the parties. 


IlI—Right of Association 
All,men possess the equal right to associate voluntarily for the accomplishment 
of lawful purposes by lawful means. The association of men, whether of employes, 
employers or others, for collective action or dealing confers no authority over, and 
must not deny any right of, those who do not desire to act or deal with them. 


IV—Responsibility of Combinations 
The public welfare, the protection of the individual, and sound employment rela- 
tions require that associations or combinations of employers or employes, or both, 
must equally be subject to the authority of the state and legally responsible to others 
for their conduct and that of their agents. 


V—Obligation to Secure Production 

To develop, with due regard for the health, safety and well-being of the individ- 
ual, the required output of industry is the common social obligation-of all engaged 
therein. The restriction of productive effort or of output by either employer or employe 
for the purpose of creating an artificial scarcity of the product or of labor is an injury 
to society. 

VI— Wages and Management 

The wage of labor must come out of the product of industry and must be earned and 
measured by its contribution thereto. In ofder that the worker, in his own and the 
general interest, may develop his,full productive capacity, and may thereby earn at 
least a wage sufficient to sustain him upon a proper standard of living, it is the duty 
of management to cooperate with him to secure continuous employment suited to his 
abilities, to furnish incentive and opportunity for improvement, to provide proper safe- 
guards for his health and safety and to encourage him in all practicable and reasonable 
ways to increase the value of his productive effort. 


Vil— Hours of Labor 

The number of hours in the workday or week in which the maximum output, con- 
sistent with the health and well-being of the individual, can be maintained in a given 
industry should be ascertained by careful study and never should be exceeded except 
in case of emergency, and one day of rest in seven, or its equivalent, should be provided. 
The reduction in working hours below such economic limit, in order to secure greater 
leisure for the individual, should be made only with full understanding and acceptance 
of the fact that it involves a commensurate loss in the earning power of the workers, 
a limitation and a shortage of the output of the industry, and an increase in the cost 
of the product, with all the necessary effect of these things upon the interests of the 
community and the nation. 


VIII—Adjustment of Private Employment Relations 

Adequate means satisfactory both to the employer and his employes, and volun- 

tarily agreed to by them, should be provided for the discussion and adjustment of employ- 

ment relations and the just and prompt settlement of all disputes that arise in the course 
of industrial operation. ’ 
IX—Dealing Through Representatives 

When, in the establishment or adjustment of employment relations, the employer 

and his employes do not deal individually, but by mutual consept such dealing is con- 

ducted by either party through representatives, it is proper for the other party to ask 

that these representatives shall not be chosen or controlled by, or in such dealing in 

any degree represent,any outside group or interest in the questions at issue. 
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X— Community of Interest 


The greatest measure of reward and well-being for both employer and employe and 
the full social value of their service must be sought in the successful conduct and full 
development of the particular industrial establishment in which they are associated. 
Intelligent and practical cooperation based upon a mutual recognition of this community 
of interest constitutes the true basis of sound industrial relations. 


XI—Government Employment 
The state is sovereign and can not tolerate a divided allegiance on the part of its 
servants. While the right of government employes—national, state or municipal—to 
be heard and to secure consideration and just treatment must be amply safeguarded, 
the community welfare demands that no combination to prevent or impair the operation 
of government or of any government function shall be permitted. 


XIIi— Public Service Employment 


In public service activities the public interest and well-being must be the para- 
mount and controlling consideration. The power of regulation and protection exer- 
cised by the state over the corporation should properly extend to the employes in so 
far as may be necessary to assure the adequate, continuous and unimpaired operation 
of public-utility service. 

COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 
WILLIAM Burrerworts, Chairman. 
FREDERICK J. Koster, Vice-Chairman. 
Max W. Bass. 
W. L. CLAUSE. 
Henry M. Vicror. 
M.,J. SANDERS. 


In the statement already quoted the position of the labor movement 
and the views of the labor movement are set forth with sufficient clearness 
and at sufficient length. It is of interest, however, to note that the com- 
mittee in charge of presenting the referendum to the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce included arguments in the negative. The comment on plank 
number II dealing with the so-called open shop is as follows: 


Open shop has come to have a technical meaning. In accordance with this mean- 
ing an open shop exists in the general sense, which is apparently to be understood here, 
when the manager of an establishment has not agreed to limit his employes to mem- 
bers of a particular group and does not discriminate against members of any particular 
group, such as a union. In other words, the manager has not undertaken, and in fact 
does not, discriminate for or against applicants for work because of their membership 
in a labor organization. In the usual case, therefore, an open shop will exist by reason 
of the absence of a contract on the subject between the employer and his employes 
rather than by virtue of such a contract determining the conditions of employment. 

If the declaration contemplates such individual contracts as are sometimes used, it 
does not advocate an open shop but a closed shop, i. e., a shop closed against union 
workmen; for these contracts as used by a particular employer often provide that the 
employe obligates himself not to join a labor organization and indicate that if he joins 
such an organization his employment is to cease. 

A declaration in favor of the open shop might require opposition also to joint action 
by employers. Moreover, it would seem to be contrary to collective bargaining to the 
extent it is now practised in such industries as mining of anthracite coal, railroad trans- 
portation, etc., and in a measure has been recognized by such legislation as the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920. The President’s Second Industrial Conference in its report of 
March 6, 1920, declared for a policy of collective bargaining. In March, 1918, the War 
Labor Conference Board, in the declaration which became the set of principles followed 
by the War Labor Board, likewise approved collective bargaining. 
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Collective bargaining leads to trade agreements. Such agreements are not con- 
tracts of employment but are statements of the conditions under which the employer, 
if he hires workers, will proceed and under which, if workers individually decide to 
work for him when offered the opportunity, they will take employment. For negotia- 
tion of trade agreements and for their maintenance it is necessary, from the point of view 
of some workers, that they should organize in order that they may bargain on an approxi- 
mate equality with employers and that they should have all workers in the shop in the 
membership of their organization; i. e., have the closed union shop. From this point of 
view, collective bagaining may be essential, and in order that it may be effective a worker 
may believe that all workers in the shop should participate and share the responsibility 
as well as the results. The closed shop when existing for this purpose by virtue of agree- 
ment may take any one of several forms, including the closed shop with an open union. 

Although the language is at times the language of the employer who 
is endeavoring to be diplomatic, the argument in the main is of decided 
interest. 

In comment on plank IV something of the ridiculous nature of the 
plank is brought out by the comment which is in part as follows: 

Equality between associations of employers and associations of employes in being 
subject to the authority of the state would seem to exist in the United States. In so 
far as there is inequality, it would seem to lie in exercise of the authority that exists, 
either in performance of the legislative function or in enforcement of laws that may be 
upon the statute books. Inequality which may exist in any of these ways may not always 
be in favor of employers; for example, the right to strike has in practice been much 
restricted by the courts, whereas the corresponding right of the employer—i. e., to discharge 
—has not been subjected to similar limitations. 

In addition to this referendum the Chamber of Commerce issued a 
second referendum known as Referendum 32, which concerns ‘Regulation 
of Employment Relations to Public-Service Corporations.” In this referen- 
dum votes were taken upon only two questions. They are: 

The committee recommends that strikes by employes of all public-service .cor- 
porations performing public service essential to the lives, health, security, comfort, 
and well-being of the people should, by law, be explicitly prohibited. 

The committee recommends that suitable tribunals should be created by law to 


adjudicate differences between the employes of public service corporations and their 
employers, and that the decisions of such tribunals should be final and binding upon 


both parties. 

The first of these was carried by a vote of 1,564 for the proposition ard 
97 against it The second was carried by a vote of 1,571 for the proposition 
and 100 against it. 

Of course, the effort in this referendum is the attempt to-strengthen the 
position laid down in the first referendum. To prohibit, by law, strikes of 
workers of “all public service corporations performing public service essential 
to the lives, health, security and welfare of the people,” would be to strike 
a vital blow at the liberties of a large number of workers by making it im- 
possible for them to compel attention to just grievances. Since the number 
of workers in employment which is,’ or may be construed to be, under this 
heading is constantly increasing it is evident that if the Chamber of Com- 
merce could have its way a continually increasing number of workers would 
be deprived of the right to cease work. 

It has been said repeatedly by organized labor that the right to strike 
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is the right of workers to cease giving service until they are permitted to 
exercise an effective voice in determining the conditions under which they 
shall give service. When this right is successfully denied to workers engaged 
in productive effort freedom will have become only a principle and a myth. 

In the second paragraph of the referendum the Chamber of Commerce 
places itself on record as being in favor of a mass of government machinery 

which would speedily make the adjustment of differences between workers 
and employers a business of government enmeshed in all of the pitfalls and 
snares of our political life and tending always in the direction of a complex 
machine in which the workers speedily would find themselves in a position 
of virtual helplessness. 

If the two provisions adopted by the Chamber of Commerce in this 
referendum were to become effective and operative, the working people of 
the United States would find themselves compelled either to submit to 
injustice or to act in defiance of law. Justice and the proposals of the Chamber 
of Commerce do not go together and can not exist together. The proposals 
of the Chamber of Commerce were framed to subvert justice. They serve 
their purpose admirably. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce caused these referendum proposals 
to be investigated. Predicated upon this investigation through the unani- 
mous action of its board of directors, it repudiated these industrial proposals 
and declined to vote upon them. In outlining its reasons for refusing to vote 
on these proposals the report states: 

We are unanimously of the opinion that the Boston Chamber of Commerce ought 
to decline to vote upon the proposition submitted, upon the ground that the public 

endorsement of these or any similar principles virtually affecting capital and labor 
by a representative, disinterested organization like a National Chamber of Commerce 
can not serve any constructive or useful purpose. 

The principles do not singly or in combination contain suggestions for a definite, 
constructive program for industrial relations, such as is essential if the modern problems 
involving capital and labor are to be satisfactorily solved. 


Commenting upon the alleged principles involved in these referendum 
proposals the Boston Chamber of Commerce gave utterance to the following 
warning: 

The principles favored by the committees are in the main antagonistic to organized 
labor and are bound to be so regarded by labor men generally. Whether the members 
of the committees intended that they should be so regarded has no bearing upon the 
question of public policy we are now discussing. It would be unfortunate, to say the 
least, if the National Chamber were deliberately to take a position that would be rea- 
sonably sure to endanger its future possible and probable usefulness in the solution 
of labor problems, of which there are many yet to come. To this committee it seems 
extremely unwise and short-sighted needlessly to throw down the gauntlet to organized 
labor at this or indeed at any other time. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce by the unanimous vote of its board 
of directors, not only declined to approve the alleged principles involved in 
these anti-trade union proposals, it not only sensed the grave consequences 
which are bound to arise if such anti-trade union and anti-social doctrines 
are sought to be enforced, but it expressed the hope that the Chamber of 
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Commerce of the United States could be induced to refrain from taking 
any definite action on these referendum proposals. That the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States declined to follow the advice of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce is of no discredit to the Boston Chamber and 
certainly attracts no credit whatever to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

For several years the National Association of Manufacturers functioned 
as a labor-baiting organization. It sought the destruction of the labor move- 
ment. Its policy was to prevent by any means legislation in the interests of 
Labor and the people generally. But it had this at least to its credit, its 
open enmity to the cause of Labor and justice. The investigation by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives brought the National Association 
of Manufacturers into contempt. Since then its activities, if there have 
been such, have been insignificant, unnoticed and without respect. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce has taken its place. It assumes a 
degree of respectability wholly unwarranted and never pretended by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. The former was a bold buccaneer; 
the latter is a consummate Iago. 

In answer the labor movement of America has but this to say to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States and to all who are the enemies 
of Labor and the foes of progress: 

Devise what schemes you will, bring forth what treachery your cunning 
and your greed may devise, the working people of the United States will 
not submit to injustice, will not consent to reaction, will not forego the right 
to struggle onward and will not forget how to fight. 

Every effort to undermine the progress that has been made, every effort 
to stay the tide of progress upon which we are now embarked, every sugges- 
tion of reaction in our industrial life will be opposed with all the intelligence 
and with all the might that is in us. 

We will resist every effort to compel us to go back. Our allegiance is 
to the cause of human progress, our eyes are toward the future, our hope 
and our faith and our idealism are bound up in the eternal principles of 
right and justice and freedom. Our sure road is the road that lies through 
constructive achievement in the practice of democracy. 

Come what may from the strongholds of greed, reaction and oppression 
we will resist and resist and resist to the utmost, and be the consequences 
what they may, the responsibility must rest upon the shoulders of those who 
undertake to oppose the human forces of progress with reaction, tyranny 


and autocracy. 





SANCTIFY YOUR VOTE 


The American Federation of Labor has no votes to deliver nor does it 
dictate how the toilers shall vote. ‘They have justice and freedom for which 
to contend and they will vote as their interests, welfare and intelligence. direct 


. 
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History demonstrates that self-government has ever been built up anew in 
relation to changing experiences. As new human 
interests develop to a degree demanding govern- 
mental action, we find the bedy politic extending or 
altering its sphere of activities and including in its governing classes those 
directly representing these interests. 

By this process of the enfranchisement of one bcdy of men after another 
and the enlarging of the governing classes, the government has become further 
democratized and enriched through new human interests Indeed, a world 
experience has proven that those most familiar with new problems and most 
directly concerned are best qualified to solve them successfully. 

The past struggle of the middle classes in every country of Europe to 
wrest governmental power from the exclusive grasp of ‘the nobles clearly 
evidenced that the problems arising out of trade and commerce, such as 
tariffs and embargoes, could be solved only by those having direct rep- 
resentation and a thorough knowledge of those problems When in the 
nineteenth century national parliaments entered the field of regulating the 
industrial employment of men, women and children, the workingmen of 
that time demanded the franchise and insisted that they could best represent 
their own interests. 

History also records the fact that the final entrance of the middle and 
working classes into government was marked by two dramatic revolutions, 
one in America, and one in France, neither of them without bloodshed 
Within the past month the United States of America has witnessed the 
entrance of another great class into its governing body. Without the blare 
of trumpets or the firing of a single cannon shot, without violence and free 
from bloodshed, another revolutionary stride has been made in the further 
democratization of our government by the entrance of American women 
into the realm of government co-equal with men. 

The enfranchisement of the women of America marks a great social, 
political, economic and spiritual step in the affairs of the nation the importance 
of which can not be denied, much less ignored, and the value of which it is 
difficult to appraise. Certain it is that the entrance of women into American 
governmental responsibilities co-equal with men is the dawn of a new 
civilization and is a remarkable coincidence with the consideration by govern- 
mental bodies of the basic human interests with which women have been 
traditionally concerned. 

By enlarging the governing groups of our nation and by the admission 
of women into the field of parliamentary discussions and activities a funda- 
mental change is taking place in our present-day conception of politics 
even though our old-time politicians have as yet failed to sense the new order 
of today. They have not yet learned to apply social psychology to the field 
of political action. They are still laboring under the old conception that 
the individual voter is merely a political party adjunct, a useful unit for 
party organization, party politics and party manipulation. Hence the mad 
drive that is being made everywhefe to separate and herd the women voters 
of our land into political party camps. 


LABOR AND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
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But the materials as well as the methods of our political life are under- 
going fundamental changes. Men as well as women are no longer blinded 
by torch-lighted parades or by the appeals for a full dinner pail Modern 
demands can no longer be met with conceptions of property, authority and 
duty which are founded upon the crude compromises of centuries ago. 
Bolder arrangements are essential. The future appeal must be directed to 
human principles and not to partisan alignment. 

Time and new impelling motives swept aside the moss covered doctrines 
of an old and outworn political economy which considered man as an 
“economic unit” moved only by a desire for,food. Time and the entrance 
of woman into the kingdom of politics will likewise destroy the dogma of 
those who look upon the individual voter from a political partisan viewpoint 
and who ignore the actual and genuine facts of human existence. 

Women’s value to the modern state lies in the fact that they have been 
forced to suffer the evil consequences of a wild and inhuman scramble in 
the game of money making and for a living by the sweat of the brow of some- 
one else.. We have now reached the time of a new social conscience, a broader 
social sympathy, and a higher conception of humankind which demands 
full and adequate expression in our political as well as industrial life. 

The men who work in the mines and mills, the workshops, the fields 
and our transportation arteries, discerned more clearly than all others the 
significance of women’s entrance into industries outside of the home. 
Recognizing that the women of our land were slowly but surely required to 
share the work and bear the marks of our industrial world, the American 
lezbor movement also demanded that American womanhood should share 
equally in the political privileges of our nation. 

As early as 1890, the American Federation of Labor, assembled in annua 
convention in Detroit, Michigan, declared: 


That the convention favor submitting to the legislatures an amendment to the 
constitution of the United States extending the right of suffrage to women. 


The convention did not content itself with merely adopting the resolu- 
tion but instructed the President of the A. F. of L. to fill out and endorse a 
petition to the United States Congress on behalf of the convention for 
securing the desired legislation. 

The American Federation of Labor has frequently reaffirmed that 
position. Among these various public declarations, in 1903, the Boston 
convention adopted the following: 

Resolved, That the best interests of Labor require the admission of women to full 


citizenship as a matter of justice to them and as a necessary step toward insuring and 
raising the scale of wages for all. 


The San Francisco (1904) convention reindorsed this position, as did 
the convention of Pittsburgh (1905). The Minneapolis (1906) convention 
adopted the following: 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor at its convention at Minneapolis 


urges upon the members of the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives 
the duty of making a favorable report upon joint Resolution 86, which provides for 
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submitting to the legislatures an amendment to the constitution of the United States 
allowing women to vote; and 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor urges upon all members of Con- 

gress and Senators the duty of adopting said joint resolution; and 

Resolved, That the secretary is hereby instructed to forward to President Roosevelt 

and to the Speaker, copies of these resolutions as well as to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary in the House of Representatives; and further, be it 

Resolved, That this convention requests its delegates to use every opportunity 

during the coming short session of Congress to bring to the attention of Congressmen of 
their respective states the merits of joint resolution 86, and to urge favorable action 
upon it. 

The same convention adopted the economic program containing this 
demand: ‘Woman suffrage co-equal with man suffrage.” This position was 
reaffirmed by the Norfolk Convention in 1907. 

Since 1902 every convention has gone on record emphatically favoring 
woman suffrage. No opportunity was allowed to pass in putting forward 
such action as would secure to women equal rights with men in our great 
Republic. The final adoption and enactment of the nineteenth amendment 
to the United States constitution is due in no small degree to the persistent 
and courageous struggle of the American Federation of Labor. 

In this hour of a glorious triumph for the political freedom and equality 
of women and men, it is well that we do not overlook or minimize the great 
importance of maintaining and augmenting our industrially organized activi- 
ties. Nothing must deter or swerve us from our determination and insistence 
and persistence to secure industrial freedom. The way of political action 
is long and dangerous and oftentimes circuitous. Industrial freedom must 
be fought out on the industrial field. Industrial freedom can be and will be 
achieved for women only when wage-earning women of our land join hands 
with the trade union movement and through them participate in determining 
the conditions under which they shall give service and the wages they shall 
receive. 

Industrial freedom is not a sex problem; it is a human problem. The 
equality of women in the trade union has long been recognized. As the 
American Federation of Labor has helped the women of our land to secure 
equality with men in governmental affairs, so it is likewise engaged in the 
struggle to secure for the women wage-earners of our land industrial freedom 
and equality in our industrial and commercial life. 

The American trade union movement has demonstrated again not only 
in this momentous period but at all times that it is a great and ever growing 
power for good, for freedom, for justice and for equal opportunity for all 
regardless of sex, nationality, politics, race or creed. 





Charters were issued from August 1, to and including August 31, as 
follows: Central labor unions, 15; local trade unions, 17; federal trade 
unions, 7; total, 39. 
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The peoples of the world have suffered the greatest misfortune that has 
ever befallen them in modern times. Millions of lives have 
Lael been lost. Millions more are ruined. For nearly five years 
the productive arts and life sustaining processes were 
devoted almost exclusively to the arts of war and the destruction of -life. 
In consequence the world’s productive power has been seriously impaired. 

At the present time the world is lacking in a proper supply of food, 
sufficiency of clothing, enough houses and even adequate tools, implements 
and machinery with which to produce. This is true in our land as it is in 
all other countries, though not to the same grievous degree. 

It is in this time of great need that the voice of humanity, the call of 
civilization, should be heard and which should inspire employers to produce 
all they can and to sell on the most reasonable terms possible. Instead of 
responding to this call of humanity, this cry of suffering civilization, we 
find many manufacturers and merchants tempted by the voice of greed. 
Instead of reducing prices we find them demanding the highest that the 
traffic will bear and more. Instead of doing all they can to promote pro- 
duction, we find them engaged in subtle efforts to restrict production for 
the purpose of maintaining famine prices. 

Surely, such a condition is untenable. The time is here for a careful 
and exhaustive survey of the activities of those intrusted with the direction 
of the processes of production and distribution of the world’s needs) The 
workers are confident that a fair investigation and an impartial analysis 
of our existing order and the present business practices will present such an 
appalling spectacle and so shock the sensibilities of our people that those 
responding to this inordinate desire for gold will be compelled to submit to 
the cry of humanity, relieve the suffering of the people and compel a return 
of our nation’s life sustaining processes to the purposes originally intended— 
the serving of the nation’s needs. 

The attempts heretofore made to becloud and confuse the public mind 
and to shift the responsibility for the existing high prices and lack of pro- 
duction upon the shoulders of the wage-earners, have failed dismally. The 
barrage thrown out by the exploiters and profiteers, speculators and coupon 
clippers, to blacken the good name and character of Labor, no longer hides 
the real culprit or the real menace. In the light of recent events, it may be 
clearly seen that the worker has always given—given unto the bitter dregs 
of a broken life and an embittered soul. 

In the clear sunshine of today we find that the only remaining drag 
upon the worker’s heart and brain, upon his enthusiasm for service, upon 
his efficiency at the bench and forge, is the lingering and inhuman motive 
of production for profit and profit alone. Every attitude, every tendency, 
every practice of the American labor movement has been toward an intelli- 
gent coordination of effort and for a proper reward for service. 

What American genius and the American spirit of fair play are called 
upon to accomplish in this day is to remove the parasite from production, 
to stimulate the nation’s life sustaining processes, to guide the machinery of 
production so as to meet the needs of the people instead of feeding the 
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selfish appetites of a few and to provide for Labor a full reward and a proper 
share in the business of determining industrial policies and conditions of 
work. 

The trade union movement of America has ever been a most helpful 
agency to promote production for use and for service. It has welcomed and 
does. welcome every thought and plan, every device and readjustment that 
will make expended effort more valuable to humanity. It welcomes the great 
engineering minds in industry in this greatest spirit in life—service to 
society. It likewise urges the cooperation of managers and directors in the 
solving of the world’s greatest and most urgent of all social and human 
problems. It is indeed a sad commentary upon our time and our present 
civilization that the possessors or owners, not the managers, are the great 
drag today on the wheels of industry though, unfortunately, at times it 
has been the managers of industry who have been doing mistakenly most of 
the fighting on behalf of the functionless owners and possessors. 

If we are to achieve the greatest possible accomplishments in produc- 
tion in this time of great need and this generation of untold want, we must 
substitute in industry the ideal of production for use, for service, and not 
for profit alone. Let us release the creative productivity of managers, of 
great engineering minds and of Labor by substituting the ideal of production 
for service for the existing pernicious motive of production for profits alone- 
Labor is entitled to this great cooperative joining of honest effort. The 
world is in painful need of it The time for coordination of effort for use 
and for service is now! 





The clear and unmistakable position outlined by the Montreal Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor in relation to Mexican 
affairs and Mexican policy was not only amply justified by 
events which had taken place prior to the convention, but 
has been fully sustained by events which have transpired since. 

The convention of the Republican Party and the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor acted upon this great question at about the 
same time. These two conventions were in session simultaneously. At 
that time the new government in Mexico was. beginning to establish itself 
and during the period immediately following gave evidences of a reestablish- 
ment of specific conditions which led to the favorable comment which appears 
in the-Democratic platform, adopted at a later date. 

The convention of the American Federation of Labor declared its posi- 
tion by unanimous vote and it was the evident desire of the convention 
that the declaration of policy in this particular be given the widest possible 
publicity. 

Those who are familiar with the long struggle of the Mexican people 
toward democratic development will not need to be warned that whatever 
may be in store for the. people of the Republic to the south in the immediate 
future the propagandists of discord will not be idle. In order that the 
declaration of the American Federation of Labor as adopted in convention 


LET’S BE JUST 
TOWARD MEXICO 
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may be fully before our readers the report of the Executive Council on Mexico, 
as adopted by the convention, is here published: 


We have observed during the year just closed a recurrence of the propaganda for 
intervention in’ Mexico, which had remained quiescent during the period of the war. 
It is an established fact that propaganda for intervention in the affairs of our neighboring 
republic has been of a well-organized and generously financed character. ‘This propa- 
ganda has had the assistance of a number of Americans formerly in the service of our 
government, and it has been energetically fostered by certain of our newspapers. ‘The 
existence of this propaganda has made it difficult at times for the reading public to under- 
stand the exact status of internal events. The propaganda has so interfered with the 
free flow of accurate news as to become a menace to our international relations with 
Latin-America. 

While for the moment the acute danger of-intervention in the affairs of Mexico 
seems to have passed, the danger will never be rcmoved entirely so long as the organized 
exploiters of the oil, mineral; timber and Jand values in Mexico continue to conduct a 
propaganda devised to serve their interests, regardless of its effects upon international 
peace. We declare our condemnation of propaganda of this character, in the most 
emphatic terms, and we call upon the people of our country to be at all times warned 
of its existence and apprehensive of news sources and newspapers known to be colored 
by its activities. We declare our firm belief in, and unflinching support of, the principle 
long since enunciated by the American labor movement and the policies enforced by 
President Wilson, to the end that the Mexican people must work out their destiny in 
freedom and without menace from more powerful and aggressive forces seeking to advance 
selfish aims. We see no justification for interference in the affairs of a neighboring 
republic, and we call attention to the harmonious relations which exist between the 
organized workers of Mexico and the organized workers of the United States, as exem- 
plified in the report of our delegates to the Pan-American Federation of Labor, submitted 
to this convention. 

We call upon our people to be of all possible assistance to the people of Mexico in 
working out most serious problems under most distressing circumstances. We conceive 
it to be our province to be of service to the people of Mexico, to make every effort to 
understand their difficulties and their problems’ and to work with them in harmony in 
the solution of problems common to both peoples. 

We are unalterably opposed to any exercise of force by the United States to satisfy 
the desires of those Americans whose sole interest in Mexico is the exploitation of its 
workers, its boundless wealth of oil and minerals. We can conceive of no greater dis- 
service to America, or to the cause of America, than the effort to embroil two peaceful, 
democratic nations in international difficulties. It may be pointed out that the people 
of Mexico have not always in their internal affairs been able to express themselves freely 
and in democratic manner, 2nd it is true that there have been grave interferences with 
democratic thought and expression in our neighboring republic. The greater and 
more important truth is, however, that in spite of tremendous obstacles and in spite of 
difficulties of long standing, the Mexican people have continually striven toward the 
establishment of democracy, toward the elevation of their standards of living and of 
their standards of education, and have never willingly consented to the imposition of 
autocratic power. We conceive it to be the high office of our free and liberty-loving 
nation to be of assistance to a people who have struggled so valiantly to achieve the 
liberties and the standards which we enjoy. We commend the course of President Wilson 
in his conduct of policies toward Mexico, and declare our approval and support of that 
policy of non-intervention and non-interference, not only in the past, but for the future. 


The committee on international relations to which this subject was 
referred sustained the report of the Council fully and made strong repre- 
sentations to the convention on its own behalf. The report of the committee 
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to the convention which was unanimously sustained by the convention is 


as follows: 

On that portion of the Executive Council’s réport entitled “Mexico” your com- 
mittee finds itself in full agreement with the declarations made and commends the 
Executive Council for its clear exposition of the situation. 

Unquestionably the greed of capitalist exploiters 1s at the bottom of the difficu'ties 
between the United States and Mexico. A full understanding of the truth by the people 
of both countries will frustrate the efforts of greed to embroil the two nations in conflict. 

Ordinarily we concede to Americans the right to invest in Mexico or in any other 
country, and under ordinary circumstances Americans who do so invest are entitled te 
the protection of their government. 

It is an accepted principle that the people of one country who emigrate from it to 
another are bound by the laws of the country to which they emigrate, and this principle 
applies equally to those who acquire titles and grants as well as those who engage in 
business. When there is added to such a condition the fact that much of the land to 
which certain adventurers obtained possession corruptly and in collusion with the previous 
governments of Mexico unfaithful to their people, they are not justified in having other 
nations of which they are citizens protect them in those corrupt practices and holdings. 

And where American capitalists engage in intrigue and in deliberate defiance of 
the law of a foreign land in which they invest, we deny that they have any just claim 
upon the government of the United States for its protection. 

There has been in the United States, as the Executive Council points out, a persistent 
campaign to induce intervention in Mexico by the United States. The thought back 
of the campaign for intervention or annexation is that ill-gotten property of Americans 
in Mexico will be more secure under an American protectorate or by annexation. 

We call attention to the unquestionable fact that the issue of intervention in Mexico 
will be more acute during the immediate future than it has been for some time. There 
are evidences of a growing determination on the part of many of those interested in 
Mexican investments to force the issue to a conclusion. Intervention, in one form or 
another, is urged and one of our great political parties has written into its platform a 
declaration which clearly means deep sympathy with this demand. 

The extent of the propaganda for intervention, the powerful backing it-enjoys, and 
the stake of fabulous wealth for which it plays, are clearly brought out in an interesting 
and instructive expose of the whole situation relating to Mexico, written by Chester M. 
Wright, and published in the June issue of 1920 of'the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, which 
we commend to the attention of those seeking information on the subject. 

We express our deep sympathy with the Mexican people. Their trial has been severe. 
Their idealism has been inspiring, and their tenacity of purpose in persisting in the 
struggle toward freedom and justice and a freer opportunity for development and expres- 
sion has been evidence of a national character that eventually will force Mexico into 
the ranks of the ordered and orderly and advanced nations of the world. 

It is with satisfaction that we call attention to the fact that between the working 
people of the United States and Mexico there has been no misunderstanding, but that on 
the contrary there has been the most harmonious and complete agreement upon all 
matters of principle and upon all questions of human progress. They find in mutual 
effort a common advantage, and we point out that while the workers are in harmony 
there is the best and surest guarantee of international harmony. 

We concur heartily in the recommendations of the Executive Council, and we urge 
the council to make known as widely as possible the position of American organized 

labor and its understanding of the facts. 


Every American who has at heart the true interests of Pan-American 
fraternalism and the development toward a higher citizenship in Mexico, 
the United States and all other nations on the American continents must 
find himself in hearty accord with the position outlined by the American 
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Federation of Labor. The principles there laid down are great fundamental 
principles of international morality and justice and they are the only princi- 
ples upon which peaceful and harmonious relations can be built. There 
has never been any friction between the working people of the United States 
and of Mexico. Therefore, as a consequence, there has been little or no 
strain between the peoples of the two countries. The interests—‘Big 
Business’—have engendered and endeavored to maintain hostility between 
the governments of both countries. 

The only danger that has ever arisen has been danger arising out of the 
activities of those who have had selfish ends to serve. Plots almost without 
number have been laid by exploiters of the national wealth of Mexico. At 
no time since the fall of the Dictator Diaz has the international atmosphere 
been free from intrigue. It is doubtful whether the complete story can ever 
be, told. There have been moments when intrigue seemed less evident and 
this has been true in the weeks through which we have just passed. It is 
safe to say, however, that the times when intrigue seemed least in evidence 
have been the times when intrigue was deepest and therefore least visible. 

The policy laid down by the American Federation of Labor and most 
ardently supported by its entire membership is the policy through which 
peace may be maintained and the arts of peace developed. ‘To sustain that 
policy and to make it forever effective requires that eternal vigilance without 
which liberty is never safe. 





The American labor movement in this campaign has the right to expect 
and to have the support of every man and every woman to whom progress 
has a meaning and who finds inspiration in the enlargement of human oppor- 
tunity and the protection of rights and liberties already secured. 

The outcome of this struggle is of interest to the world. 

In its agony and uncertainty the world looks to America for material 
aid and moral leadership. 

It is clear that America can not provide moral leadership for others 
unless the moral standards as expressed by her chosen representatives are 
equal to the strain that will be put upon them at home, and so it is with 
double significance that Labor sends forth to America this year the campaign 
slogan: , 

“Stand faithfully by our friends and elect them. Oppose our enemies 
and defeat them; whether they be candidates for President, for Congress 
or other offices; whether executive, legislative ov judicial.” 

Men of labor, be up and doing! 

Bear in mind that vigilance is the price of liberty as much today as when 
that salient warning was coined. 

Men of'labor, be up and doing at the primaries as well as in the elections. 
Now is the time that tries men’s souls! 





















THE SEARCH OF THE SOVIET 


AN EXCURSION INTO APPLIED BOLSHEVISM 


By Ernest GREENWOOD 


HE preliminary study of Labor conditions in Soviet Russia prepared 
T by the International Labor Office of the League of Nations for the 
Mission of Enquiry it is sending into Russia contains over 90,000 
.words. And it doesn’t pretend to do anything more than give the reader a 
glimpse into the first chapter of the ruin wrought by Messrs. Lenine, Trotsky, 
et al. It modestly lays no claim to being anything more than a systematic 
questionnaire and bibliography prepared from all available and authenti- 
cated documents, publications and wireless messages. “The reader gets 
an impression of a constant and studied effort to avoid drawing any con- 
clusions. Chapter after chapter winds up with statements as to missing 
evidence and questions yet unanswered as all proper and well-behaved ques- 
tionnaires should. Yet one concludes the volume with the vivid realization 
that it is a cold indictment of leaders who have dissipated the great oppor- 
tunity; of the betrayal of a patient and long suffering people; of the unutter- 
able ruin of vast industries at the hands of a few miserable fanatics whose 
sole claim to distinction is confined to a certain insolent facility in expressing 
and arousing class hatred. 

“Human labor is the property of the State.” This principle together 
with the idea of militarization of labor seem to be the salient characteristics 
of the Bolshevik rule in Russia) True, the initial labor legislation of the 
Soviet Government as set forth in the report was apparently what the 
workers desired. It provided for an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week; a 
weekly rest period of at least 24 hours; wages adjusted according to the — 
cost of living, the professional ability of the wage-earner, and economic con- 
ditions generally ; a system of fixing the scale of wages which made the trade 
unions the most important part of a state organization where eventually all 
the workers are state employes; equal pay for equal work without regard to 
sex; the employment of women at night or in subterranean occupations 
forbidden ; the employment of children under 14 years of age forbidden, while 
the hours of work for all children under 18 years of age was fixed at six hours 
per day; safeguards were provided for workers in dangerous or unhealthy 
industries; provision was made for the prevention of unemployment and the 
helping of the unemployed; a more or less elaborate system of social insurance 
was attempted; many other features were adopted to provide a most ad- 
vanced program of improved conditions of employment. 

However, the trouble lay in the application of this so-called labor 
legislation by those in control of Soviet Russia. Nationalization of industry 
was an important feature of their plans No one seemed to have a very 
clear idea just how to go about it But, Bolshevism had long been preaclied 


as a sublime scheme to turn all the world into a Paradise of the Proleta tidt ; 
(945) : 
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where industry and its preducts belonged solely to the worker with no place 
for the bourgeoisie except in history. It was up to the high priests of the 
cult to make gocd so the first thing they produced was ‘Workers’ Con- 
trol.”" This sounded pretty good. The prevailing idea was that of a State 
formed by a voluntary union of local groups which had vested in them the 
entire control over economic life and industrial conditions. Of course 
Lenine and Trotsky hardly phrased it that way. They probably said to the 
workers something like this: ““The factories are yours. Production is yours 
for you alone produce. Take the factories and keep the product of your 
labor. Good-bye, good luck, and God bless you.” 

Unfortunately, it wasn’t quite so simple. Workers’ Control and Nation- 
alization meant just one thing to the workers and that was possession of the 
factory by the workers) Chaos followed and everywhere there were con- 
flicts. Sevputheff, Director of Textile Industries, is quoted as saying: ‘““The 
workmen . . . were unable to understand anything except that the 
Revolution gave them the right to do as they pleased. The output went 
down to 40 per cent and chaos in government ensued.” Arsky, a well 
known Bolshevik in an article entitled, ““The Pillage of Factories” complains 
that: ““The mill workers carry away with them the machines and machine 
parts from the factories that are closed, considering these objects to be 
their own property.” Larin, speaking of workers control in a report at the 
first session of the Supreme Council of Popular Econemy in March, 1919, said: 
“This experiment did not succeed. In certain places it led to the entry into 
possession of the works of the enterprises where they worked, and in others 
to a fictitious control served as a screen to the proprietors of the establish- 
ment.’’ Finally along comes Lenine who delivers this gem in a speech made 
at the third Congress of Economic Councils: ‘Experience proves, on all 
sides, that the more perfect the organization of a state becomes, the more 
restrictive is the collective principle. Practical work depends upon the 
responsibility of one person, because this system enables one to discover 
and utilize the actual efficiency of the worker.” 

This suggests the thought that Comrade Lenine has discovered the 
bourgeois plant manager has been, after all, put on earth to serve some 
useful purpose. Later on in the same speech he is quoted as saying: “It is 
evident trade unions must take part in economic administration, as this is 
the foundation of our programme, but 7¢ is sufficient for them to put forward 
candidates.”” Imagine an American plant manager getting up in a meeting 
of his employes and saying, “Sure, the participation of its employes in 
economic administration is a part of the Company’s programme, but i is 
sufficient for you to put forth Candidates’! 

Nationalization, properly so-called, really represents a second stage 
in the relations between the Bolshevik State and Industry. As in everything 
else the Bolsheviks brushed aside anything that resembled practical economics 
and proceeded joyously to put it into effect in a wholesale way by nationaliz- 
ing industries en bloc. By the middle of 1919 about 3,000 factories or 90 
per cent of the industrial productivity of the whole country had been 
nationalized according to Deputy Labor Commissary Miliutin. Concerning 
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the operation of the en bloc system the report of the International Labor 
Office says: 

“It was inevitable that a measure so tremendous as the nationaliza- 
tion, en bloc, of a whole country such as Russia should involve the setting 
up of an extremely complicated organization. It is therefore iiseful to sum- 
marize briefly its hierarchic system and modus operandi. 

“At the center of the whole organization is the Supreme Council of 
Popular Economy, which is a kind of ministry of public economy, with much 
wider powers than those of any other European ministerial department. 
It is, indeed, enough to remember that the council has the right to con- 
fiscate or nationalize any factory or enterprise, and to regulate absolutely the 
economic life of the country or of any particular undertaking. The soul of 
the Council is, of course, its executive office, at the head of which we find 
particularly three men—Krassin, Rykow, and Miliutin.” 

The first orders of Nationalization read like penal enactments and talk 
of the ‘‘confiscation”’ of factories whether for the company’s refusal to submit 
to the order introducing workers’ control,’ or to the directors’ decision to 
close down, or any other reason. These orders never mention the fate re- 
served for the owners of these businesses but there is nothing to indicate 
that they are granted any compensation. In the majority of all cases the 
employes are invited to remain at their posts and carry on the work but as 
the threat is frequently added that those who arbitrarily leave their work 
will be brought before the revolutionary tribunal, and as the brothers Lenine 
and Trotsky have lately decided that human labor is the property of the 
state and that as the state has the right to oblige the citizen to work and even 
to assign him to the work he must do it, it would seem that this invitation is 
simply a nice little courtesy designed to soothe the wounded feelings of any 
hypersensitive workmen. 

Curiously enough this nationalization of 3,000 factories or about 90 
per cent of the whole industrial productivity of Russia beginning with a 
period of workers’ control followed by State control, was accompanied by a 
ruinous falling off of production. Although wages grew beyond all measure 
and lost all relation to business expense and production, they could riot 
keep pace with the cost of living. For example in June, 1918, it is esti- 
mated that the expenses of a workingman’s family was 11.8 roubles per 
head and the wages 6 roubles a head; i. e., a deficit of 95 per cent From 
July, 1916, to April, 1918, the price of food increased 898 per cent while 
the wages of skilled workmen increased only 237 per cent, of semi-skilled 
workmen 344 per cent and common laborers 450 per cent’ The average 
increase of the wages of a skilled metal worker was five times less than the 
increase of the cost of living. At the same time owing to the tremendous 
decrease in the purchasing power of paper money, all sorts of schemes for 
the payment of wages in kind were attempted, the Government even fixing 
rations for various classes of citizens. Workers were reluctant to work 
and large numbers migrated to the country districts where food is less scarce. 
According to the Soviet Press, the number of workers employed in industry 
exclusive of those on railways decreased by 2,402,000 men up to January, 
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1919, while an extract from the report of the Supreme Council of Popular 
Economy of March, 1919, declared that production in the greater number of 
Russian industries had decreased to 20 per cent of the normal. 

In 1919, the Russian Labor Code set forth two interesting and note- 
worthy exceptions to the rule governing overtime: (1) all work necessary to 
prevent any danger or public disaster threatening the existence of the Soviet 
Government of the Federal Soviet Republic or the lives of its citizens; and, 
(2) for the proper carrying out of essential public works dealing with water 
supply, lighting, sewers and transport and for any unexpected eventuality 
affecting these services. On February 13, 1920, however, a wireless message 
which appears to contain a general decision adopted by the Supreme Governing 
Authority read as follows: “Sunday is declared a working day. Work in 
factories and workshops as well as in Soviet establishments is increased by 
two hours.” It would appear therefore that at this time the 8-hour day and 
the 48-hour week was a principle only. 

Article 18 of the Russian Constitution adopted July 10, 1918, by the 
Bolshevik Government, proclaims the following principle: ““The Russian 
Socialist Soviet Republic considers it the duty of every citizen of the Re- 
public to work, and adopts as its motto: ‘He who does not work will not 
eat.’ Here the State simply refuses to feed those who will not work. 
Lately, however, the Government has proclaimed a principle much more 
far-reaching, as follows: Work is a social obligation, the State has the right 
to oblige the citizen to work and even to assign him work he must do, and 
to punish him if he does not obey. Human Labor is the property of the State. 

The first article of the act of labor laws of 1919 says: “All citizens of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, with the exceptions stated in 
articles 2 and 3, are subject to compulsory labor.” The permanent exceptions 
are persons under 16 and over 50 years of age, and persons who have lost 
their working ability, while the temporary exceptions are persons who owing 
to illness have temporarily lost their working ability. The penalties pro- 
vided for violations of the rules of compulsory labor include both fine and 
imprisonment and are imposed by what is known as the Labor Distribution 
Sections, which were created in November, 1918, as organs of the com- 
missariat of labor. 

In an article published on December 3, 1919, Assistant Commissary of 
the Supreme Council of Popular Economy Miliutin appears to be especially 
interested in the increase of production and in the productivity of labor and 
insists that the first step is compulsory labor service. In the same way 
Bukharin, one of the principal Bolshevik leaders, in an article published in 
“Pravda” on December 28, 1919, takes the position that men are the 
country’s best resources and that the state must learn to use them. He 
says: ‘“The fundamental transformation process which we should know and 
understand is that of goods into men and men into goods.” It is interesting 
to compare this with the first principle laid down in the labor section of 
the Treaty of Peace which reads: ‘‘Labor should not be regarded as a com- 
modity or an article of commerce.” 

Bukharin speaks of establishing an iron discipline among the workers 
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and says: “Let us introduce military discipline into labor and we shall thus 
increase the productivity of Labor.” On December 17, 1919, Trotzky pub- 
lished a document in “Pravda,” entitled, ‘‘Liberty of Labor and the Obliga- 
tion to Work—Compulsory Labor and Military System.” Trotzky appar- 
ently believes that production should be guaranteed by compulsory labor 
and says that until the people become educated, universal labor service can 
only be accomplished by coercion, that is to say, by the armed forces of the 
state. He proposes to adept military methods to economic production 
thereby creating a sort of territorial economic militia which will be at the 
same time a basis of a war-time militia. 

Lenine, in a speech delivered the latter part of January, 1920, says: 
“We must now adapt our war apparatus to new work”’; and later in the same 
speech: ‘“‘We must create armies of labor, we must concentrate our forces 
on the labor front with the maximum of tension, with a truly military spirit 
of implacable decision.” 

It seems that the plan of action elaborated by the “Soviet Government” 
contemplates two systems. The first consists of the utilization of all man- 
power in the country which is divided into two categories, skilled and un- 
skilled. They are utilized through a process of registration, mobilization, 
and distribution. The second system consists in the transformation of the 
fighting army into a labor army. Trotzky is President of the commission to 
which the task of realizing this program is entrusted. A careful reading of 
the preliminary study issued by the International Labor Office forces one 
to the cenclusion that liberty of labor in Russia is only a theory. Workers, 
no matter what their specialty may be, are subject at all times to draft by 
the Government, for any kind of work which the Government may desire 
to accomplish. 

The ruin of Russian industry can best be pictured by data borrowed 
from various numbers of the journal “Ekonomic Keskaya Jizn”’ of September 
15 to October 16, 1919, showing the progress of the wrecking operations dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1919. 

The strength of the nationalized cotton industry in Russia is assessed 
at 6,900,962 spindles and 164,226 looms. On the first of September, 1919, but 
300,000 spindles and 18,182 looms were working. For the first three months 
of 1919, this nationalized industry received but 3.77 per cent of its cotton 
requirements and but 4.7 per cent of its spun cotton and cotton yarn require- 
ments. On January 1, 1919, there were 48,490 textile workers in the Mos- 
cow district. Within six months this figure fell to 15,290 and of this number 
65.7 per cent were women and children. In the Petrograd district .only 
three of the twenty-seven cotton factcries were working on October 3rd, 
1919. While. the Soviet journal gives the figure of 6,000,000 spindles as 
the strength of the nationalized cotton industry, this strength exists only on 
paper. In the fall of 1919, only 4 per cent of the spindles and 11 per cent of 
the looms were working; of all those operating in Russia (not counting Poland 
and Finland) before December, 1917. At the present time the activity of 
the nationalized cotton industry is reduced practically to nothing. 
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The condition of the large scale metallurgy in the Petrograd district 
shows clearly the disaster suffered by Russia and Russian industry after an 
allopathic dose of applied Bolshevism. This group of large metal works in 
Petrograd .was once the most powerful in the country. Their technical 
plant was as good as the best in Western Europe. They employed from 100,000 
to 150,000 workers. Today the metallurgic industry in Petrograd is in its 
death throes. Factories are ceasing to exist one after another and the 
number of workers has fallen to from 5 to 7 per cent of the normal. 

In the leather industry-the production of the large nationalized factories 
fell in 1919 to 43 per cent of the production in 1918, which was in itself yery 
low. ‘The same phenomena is observable in both the rubber and paper 
production. For example the manufacture of rubber galoshes fell to 8 per 
cent of the normal. Of the five large and twelve small factories which in 
1919 produced 960,000 poods of paper only two are actually working. Pro- 
duction in the match factories in the northern district fell in October, 1919, 
to 5 per cent as a result of the departure en masse of the workers, who left to 
seek bread. 

The almost complete liquidation of the sugar industry is forcing the 
Soviet Government to have recourse to experiments in the manufacture of 
sugar with sawdust. 

The picture can be completed with a brief sketch showing the reduction 
of the productivity of the worker under the new regime. In one instance 
in the textile industry the number of days worked during the first six months 
of the year, 1917, was 130}, the average number of men working daily 
being 2,546 and the amount of material spun 107,314 poods. During the 
same six months of 1918, the amount of days worked were 122, average 
number of men working 2,742 and the amount of material spun, 66,518 
poods. In other words, in spite of the increased number of workers pro- 
duction fell off. by almost one-half. Inquiries made in 45 textile factories 
supplied with all their requirements gave almost a similar picture. Between 
1916 and 1918 the production in three thread factories fell to one-sixth and the 
cost increased 30 times. Production of nine Russian locomotive building 
works which turned out 530 locomotives in 1917, turned out only 7 locomo- 
tives in 1918. The individual worker’s productivity in this industry fell 
to 20 per cent of the normal. ' 

“Trude,” the official organ of the trade unions of Petrograd, said in its 
issue of August 28, 1919: “It is of the utmost importance to use to the full 
our resources, for the productivity of the worker has fallen to nothing.” 
Professor Issaieff writing in the “Economist” August 3, 1919, partially ex- 
plains this falling off in production: ‘““The Commission believes the reason 
for the fall of labor productivity to be in the difficulties encountered in the 
food supply, in their (the workers) curious conception of what freedom 
meant, in their irresponsibility, careless indulgence, in their leaving work to 
join various committees, etc.” 

But the final chapter of the trdgic history of the ruin of Russia by the 
Bolshevik regime will not be written until the Mission of Enquiry which is 
beirig sent into Russia by the International Labor Office has completed its 
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work. Then, and then only will all the questions asked by the scientific 
questionnaire prepared by the Office be answered. Then will the missing 
evidence be supplied. If one were to base a prophecy on the facts contained 
in the present report the story will be one of idle factories either partially dis- 
mantled or filled with machinery beyond all hope of repair; of millions of 
skilled and semi-skilled workmen and common laborers settled in the country 
districts engaged in agricultural pursuits in order that they can at least 
provide food for their families; of the ruin of a great state which it wil] 
take many generations of reconstruction to bring back to anything like its 
normal industrial production; and, last but not least, it will be a story of a 
new kind of class hatred, the hatred of the agricultural workers for the city 
worker and the hatred of the city worker for the peasant on whom he must 
depend for food. God help the Russian people. 





In the past we have found it necessary to fight for that ideal against 
agencies that sought to establish special privilege. Those fights have not been 
in defense of class advantages, but to assure to wage-earners the rights and 
opportunities that all should possess. Our struggles may have brought dis- 
comfort to others, but they prevented a greater evil—deterioration of the 
virility of a part of the nation. 

The great struggle of labor in the past has been to assure to workers in 
their industrial relations the rights of free citizens) We have fought to give 
the ideal of America dominating influence in shops and factories. 

Our militant struggle has won general recognition for our demands, but 
our work is not all militant. We are in a position to contribute to the improve- 
ment of production processes and organization. 

The immediate problem of the world is to develop a production organiza-" 
tion that will benefit directly those who are the real producers and will also 
serve the needs of starving nations. When assured of just dealings America’s 
workers are able to cooperate. in freeing production from the grasp of specu- 
lators and influences that manipulate industry to enrich a few who gain unfair 
advantage, thus preventing production. 

This is a big job, but it is essential for well-grounded development in 
the years to come. It is essential to that ideal which is American—equal 
opportunity for all. America’s workers will do their full share in working out 
all our country’s problems. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1920 


October 4, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North America. 

October 4, Cleveland, Ohio, International Brotherhood of Teamsters’ 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. 

October 5, , International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 


Paper Mill Workers. 

October 11, Akron, Ohio, Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union of America. 

October 11, Kansas City, Mo, Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 


America. 
October —, St. Joseph, Mo., United Garment Workers of America. 






















Mr. Gompers “Apologizes” 


N THE issue of, the Washington Posi for August 30, 1920,” containing 
the analysis of the public records of Governor Cox and Senator Harding 
on matters relating to labor and the common welfare appears an editorial 
challenging the rights of the committee of the American Federation of Labor 
to inform the membership of the Federation on these matters. This editorial 
declares that President Gompers and his associates on this committee would 
be unable to “sway the votes of the workers’ and charged that such an at- 
tempt to “moldfopinion” and “control votes” was an insult to the workingman. 

This editorial drew a reply from President Gompers, which The Washing- 
ton Post printed without comment several days later. The reply by President 


Gompers follows: 
(From the Washington Post, September 2, 1920.) 
MR. GOMPERS PROTESTS 


Article on “Telling Labor What to Think” Draws Caustic Comment 


To the Editor of The Post: Your editorial in The Washington Post of August 30, 
under the title ‘“Telling Labor What to Think” was mighty interesting reading, and, as 
you intended, I feel very much rebuked by it. And perhaps you would have me offer a 
humble apology for daring to pursue the course I have in this political campaign. 

How dare the organized wage workers of the United States have the temerity 
to enter a campaign of defeating the “‘big interests’ which seek to oppress the toilers? 

How dare they look into the records and life work and characteristics of men who 
aspire to the highest offices within the gift of the people? 

How dare they select a committe to search the records and activities of those 
who aspire to the positions of greatest influence and power in the republic? 

How dare they distinguish between reactionary toryism and progressive humani- 
tarianism? 

How dare they lay these facts bare before the workers and citizenship generally 
of our republic? 

These prerogatives belong to the corporations, “big business’”’ and their apolo- 
gists and defenders, such as The Washington Post. The steel trust, the railroads, the 
textiles, the princes of finance and the associations of corporate bodies must forsooth 
be accorded exclusive right to advise. They must have the additional right to cajole, to 
coerce, to raise slush funds to buy the highest offices in our country. 

The Washington Post, with the other mouthpieces and apologists of reaction, 
has failed to comprehend either the industrial or the sociological situation of the peoples 
of the world, including the United States. 

The organized labor movement of America has steadfastly stood for progress, for 
reform as against violence and revolution, and the entire course of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, industrially and politically, is governed by that course. You not 
only antagonize these both, but attempt to hold up to ridicule and contempt the chosen 
representatives of the men and women of labor who dare have the temerity to express 
the practically unanimous expression of 4,500,000 wage-earners organized in our federa- 
tion. The Washington Post would apparently prefer to invite and encourage the dis- 
cordant elements of destruction rather than the constructive group who work for progress 
and evolution. 

Will you do me the kindness to publish this apology to The Washington Post in an 
early issue of your newspaper? 

Respectfully yours, 


SAMUEL GompERSs, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Washington, August 31. 
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The one instrument that plays 
Victor Records perfectly 


That instrument is the Victrola. It is specially 
made to play Victor Records, and similarly Victor 
Records are made to be played on the Victrola. 
No combination of substitutes will enable you to 
hear the great artists of the world as they them- 
selves have chosen to be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records 
demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each 
month, 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
REG. U. S. PAT, OFF. 
This trad 7 ked word 


Victor Talking Machine Company “Victrola” ‘entity ail om na Look 


under the lid! Look on the label! 
Camden, New Jersey VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
: Camden, N. J. 
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- WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—State of employment is 
good. One hundred and twenty sick and disabled 
members received $1,442.50; 10 unemployed mem- 
bers received $63; $2,000 was paid out in death 
benefits. We have 42 local unions with total 
membership of 6,879. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Gentzler—We have ten local unions with 
total membership of 480. Two deaths occurred re- 
sulting in expenditure of $400. State of employ- 
ment is 100 per cent—jobs are seeking men. Be- 
ginning August 1 an increase in wages was obtained 
for the entire trade which amounts to upwards of $9 
per week for each mechanic. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 
W. O. Murpkhy.—We have thirty-five unions with 
total membership of 2,500. Four deaths occurred 
resulting in expenditure of $4,000. State of em- 
ployment is good and improving. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 
A. Jay Marsh.—We have ten local unions with 
membership of 374. One death occurred resulting 
in expenditure of $100. 


Teachers 


F. G. Stecker—We have 142 local unions with 
total membership of 10,000. Our Executive Council 
is at work on plans for better and more far-reaching 
publicity, intensive organization of the present 
locals and a better appeal to the unorganized 
teachers. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Anniston.—Jesse N. Andrews: 

Conditions among the organized workers are at 
least 25 per cent better than exist among the unor- 
ganized. Employment is steady. Our central labor 
union has acommittee at work to promote the use of 
union-labeled products. 

Mobile.—W. F. Cattell: 

Unemployment exists among shipyard workers on 
account of expiration of contracts. Our union label 
store is doing good business. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Through the efforts of organized labor, the railway 
employes received an increase in wages. Employ- 
ment is steady. Conditions among the organized 
workers are 100 per cent better than are found 
among the unorganized wage-earners. A local union 
of lumber mill employes was organized at Pine Bluff. 


Little Rock.—L,. W. Lowry: 

Employment is steady. The Citizens’ Cooperative 
Laundry has increased its working force. Condi- 
tions of organized labor are best. The non-union shop 
fight is still on and men are asked to stay away from 
Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA 


Richmond.—Jules Scarceriaux: 

Through organization the culinary workers re- 
duced their hours of labor from ten to eight 
per day and received increases in wages amounting 
to from $3 to $6 per week. Employment is very 
steady. Better wages prevail among the organized 
workers. The Contra Costa County Labor Journal, a 
local labor paper, has just been started. The busi- 
ness agent of the central labor union is visiting all 
stores asking that labeled goods be placed on the 
market. A local union of cooks and waiters was 
organized. 

Richmond.—E. M. Miner: 

Through the decision of the government media- 
tion board a 75-cent per day flat rate increase was 
granted the oil refinery and field workers. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Visalia.—F. C. Hunt: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is very good. A local union of hodcarriers and 
building repairers was organized at Porterville. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Musicians received increase of 30 per cent; lithog- 
raphers, 20 per cent; cooks and waiters, $1 per day. 
Employment is steady in all lines except the build- 
ing trades. There is a demand here for coal and metal 
miners. Organized labor is in good shape. The 
Colorado State Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled endorsed the American Federation of 
Labor Non-Partisan Political Program. More 
label goods are being sold here than ever before. 
Organization campaigns are being conducted by the 
boot and shoe repairers, coal miners, laundry 
workers and railway clerks. . 

Greeley. —W. H. Gardner: 

Employment is steady. The organized workers 
have shorter hours and receive better pay than the 
unorganized. 
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Las Animas.—Richard Tadlock: 

Employment is steady. All locals are steadily 
gaining in membership. Union-labeled goods are 
being demanded. 

Trinidad.—W. H. Shelly: 

Conditions of work in the organized crafts are 
better than exist in the unorganized industries. 
Employment is steady. We are asking that every- 
body demand union-labeled goods. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—Thos. S. Skipper: 

Employment is steady. A number of new build- 
ings are being erected giving work to men employed 
in the building trades. The use of union-label goods 
is being encouraged. Local unions of carpenters have 
been organized in Athens, Griffin, Lagrange, Thun- 
derbolt, Savannah district, Milledgeville and 


Albany. 
IDAHO 


Wallace.—P. O. Swanson: 

Employment is steady. Culinary workers re- 
ceived an increase in wages of 50 cents a day. 
We are doing all we can to have union-labeled goods 


used. 
ILLINOIS 


East Peoria.—Wm. Caldwell: 

Everything pdssible is being done to promote the 
use of union-labeled goods. Condition of work 
among the organized workers is good. Employment 
is steady. 

Kankakee.—Edgar Sippel: 

The sheet metal workers have signed an agreement 
for an eight-hour day and 90 cents an hour. Em- 
ployment is steady. Conditions of work in the or- 
ganized crafts are very good. A cooperative store 
was opened here last month. 

Kewanee.—J. D. Krumtiges: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor fair. Good work is being done to promote the 
use of union-labeled products. 

Quincy.—J. J. Kearney: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is very good. We are busily engaged n 
fighting the non-union shop movement which has 
been started in this town. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis.—T. J. Conboy: 

Through agreement the plumbers in this vicinity 
are to receive $1.25 per hour. State of employment 
is excellent, especially in the building industry. 

Muncie. —Harvey Hickman: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. To combat high cost of living mem- 
bers of organized labor here have started cooperative 
store. Union-labeled goods are being demanded. 

Vincennes.—Geo. Delanter: 

A trades council for workers in the building crafts 
is to be organized. Employment is steady. Condi- 
tions of work among the organized industries are 
from 10 to 20 per cent better. All union men are 
demanding union-labeled goods. A local union of 
machinists was organized. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—C. R. Milligan: 

Most of our locals are working under agreement, 
yet we have through the efforts of the Trades 
Assembly’s organization committee been able to 
secure better working conditions. A committee 
is at work agitating the use of union-labeled goods. 

Fort Dodge-—Conrad F. Nystrom: 

Through negotiation gypsum miners and millmen 
secured an advance in wages of 60 cents per day 
together with the eight-hour day. Employment is 
steady. Wages among the organized workers 
are about 15 per cent higher. than among the unor- 
ganized. The non-union shop campaign has been 
abandoned. 

Oelwein.—E. C. Olson: 

Almost all classes of labor here benefited by the 
wage award of the United States Labor Board. 
Employment is steady. Conditions ef work among 
the organized workers are about 10 per cent better 
than exist among the unorganized. We have 
under way the organization of the teamsters, chauf- 
feurs and waiters in this locality. 

Sioux City—Sam Yeigh: 

State of employment is fairly steady. Condition 
of organized labor is good. A non-union shop cam- 
paign is being carried on in this vicinity. 
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KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Chas. Williams: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are good. We are carrying on an advertising 
campaign to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. 

Topeka.—James O. Stevic: 

All crafts here are resenting the non-union shop 
movement. Employment is steady. Street railway 
employes received an increase in wages. Non- 
Partisan Political meetings are being held each week 
where problems confronting the voters are being 
studied. Prospects are good for a label league 
in the near future. Policemen and firemen received 
an increase in wages. 


LOUISIANA 


Madesonville—Homer Perrin: 

Ship carpenters and caulkers received an increase 
in wages of 7} cents; they now receive 80 cents per 
hour together with the eight-hour day. Employ- 
ment has not been very steady for the past few 
months, but the outlook at present is better. 

Monroe.—J. 1. Singhal: 

Carpenters, painters, plumbers and sheet metal 
workers are receiving $1 per hour together with 
eight-hour day; electricians are receiving 87} cents. 
Employment is steady. Condition of organized labor 
excellent. An amendment favorable to labor has been 
made to our compensation law. 

New Orleans. —James Leonard: 

Substantial increase in wages was obtained by the 
men employed in the building and metal trades’ 
works. Much better conditions exist among the or- 
gamized workers. A local union of freight handlers 
and hodcarriers was organized. 

Sulphur.—A. J. Melancon: 

Through organization the sulphur workers se- 
cured an inctease in wages of 20 per cent together 
with the eight- hour day and six days a week. 
Employment is steady. This locality is organized. 
Union-labeled goods are being demanded. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor good. Good work is being done to promote 
the use of urfion-labled goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton.—Michael J. Cohan: 

Employment is not steady at present—especially 
in the boot and shoe industry. This locality is 100 
per cent organized. Every effort is being made to 
create a demand for union-labeled goods. 


Plymouth.—Chas. H. Smith: 

Employment is steady. Better conditions of labor 
exist in the organized industries. A central labor 
union has been started. 


MICHIGAN 


River Rouge.—Waiter Thompson: 

Employment is fairly steady. Everything possible 
is being done to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Pascagoula.—Samuel Robinson: 

Employment is steady in longshore work. Condi- 
tions of labor among the organized workers are about 
65 per cent better than exist among the unorganized. 
Union-labeled goods are being demanded. 


MISSOURI 


Kirksville—M. V. Williams: 

Through organization wages have been increased 
frem 75 cents to $2 per day and the eight-hour day 
prevails. Employment is steady. The Big Creek 
Coal Company has increased their working forces 
and would put more men to work if cars could 
be secured. 

‘Menfro.—Robert Lyons: 

Through conference the culinary workers in Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, obtained an eight-hour day. A label 
league was started in Pittsburg. 

Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 

The coal miners here are for the greater part work- 
ing steadily under a new contract which extends 
for two years. All crafts in this vicinity are union- 
ized. The use of union-labeled goods is being 
promoted. 


MONTANA 


Billings.—H. W. Nelson: 

Employment is not steady at present. Some new 
residences are being built which will give work to 
men in the building trades. We are requesting all 
union men to ask for labeled goods. 


NEBRASKA 


South Sioux City.— 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. We have started a cooperative 
store which is meeting with much success. 

York.—O. O. Thomas: 

Employment is not steady. No new work is being 
started on account of high prices of material. We are 
boosting for union-labeled goods. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth.—-Fred N. Staten: 

Employment is steady. A new cold storage plant 
has been built, all work being done under union 
conditions. A campaign is being carried on to union- 
ize all barber shops. Two local unions were or- 
ganized, a culinary workers’ union and a box- 
makers’ union, the latter being affiliated with the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 


NEW JERSEY 


Trenton.—F. J. Schnorbus: 

Agitation is being carried on to promote the use 
of the union-labeled goods. A local union of hoisting 
engineers was organized. Employment is not 


steady. 
NEW MEXICO 


Gallup.—B. O. Gholson: 

Extra pay for Sundays and holidays has been 
granted to stationary firemen and oilers. Employ- 
ment is steady. Conditions of organized labor good. 
Our Central Labor Union is doing good work to pro- 
mote the use of labeled goods. Three local unions 
were organized last month—laundry workers, federal 
labor union, stationary firemen and oilers. 


NEW YORK 


Dunkirk.—Chas. Constantino: 

Cranemen have received an increase in wages from 
62} to 78 cents per hour, the increase to date back 
to “May 10. Emplovment is steady. Our non- 
partisan campaign committee is actively at work— 
on August 1 the conference of the Forty-third 
Congressional District was held at Jamestown, 
N. Y. A drive is on foot to establish a cooperative 
store. 

Poughkcepsie.—William J. Rowman: 

Employment is steady. All organized men are 
working. A local union of electrical workers was 
organized. 

Syracuse-—H. M. Woodward: 

Through organization the following increases in 
Wages were granted: Plumbers, 784 cents to $1; 
carpenters, from 80 cents to $1 per hour. Employ- 
ment is steady. Conditions of work are far better 
among the organized wage-earners. A local union of 
billers. and posters was organized. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Statesville-—W. Ralph Eastep: 

Through organization all crafts have established 
the fifty-five-hour week and have secured an aver- 
age increase in wages of 25 cents per hour; working 
conditions are 100 per cent better than existed under 


the old unorganized regime. . Employment is steady 
except in the hosiery mills and glass factories. 
The use of union-labeled goods is being advocated 
at every meeting of our central labor union. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—Elof Fridland: 

Employment is steady and men are in demandfin 
all trades. Conditions of work among the organized 
wage-earners are about 15 per cent in advance of un- 
organized workers. 

Grand Forks.—N. M. Aune: 

Employment is steady. Elevator construction has 
been resumed after being delayed on account of 
cement shortage, which will give employment to 400 
nien for several weeks. This vicinity is about 95 per 
cent organized. On October 1, we will have a $100,000 
cooperative store open for business. Labeled goods are 
in most all stores. 

Williston.—John W. Hill: 

Employment is steady. Shorter hours exist in the 
organized industries. We are boosting the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Wilion.—John Jacobson: 

Employment is steady. Existing plants are in- 
creasing their working forces. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Everything possible is being 
done to promote the use of union-labeled goods. A 
local union of mine workers was organized at 
Haynes, North Dakota. 


OHIO 


Ashland.—John E. Rupert: 

Employment is steady and there is a shortage of 
workers in this vicinity. Better~cenditions exist 
among the organized crafts. 


Byesville —G. H. Grabham: 

Glass workers in this vicinity have received an 
advance in wages. Work is steady in all crafts. 
A local union of miners was organized. All un- 
organized workers have a ten-hour day; organized, 
eight. Our label committee is doing good work. 


Columbus.—Frank R. Sworts: 

We expect to have the largest parade here on 
Labor Day ever held in Columbus with all crafts 
represented. Employment is steady. Condition of 
organized labor is good. 


Crocksville-—S. R. Frazee: 

On account of shortage of cars the miners are 
working only half time. Everything possible is being 
done to promote the sale of union-labeled goods. 

East Liverpool.—Frank Hull: 


Through collective bargaining 8,000 potters re- 
ceived an increase in wages ranging from 5 to 10 
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per cent. Employment is steady. Good progress is 
being made to have union-labeled goods purchased. 

Jackson.—Charles L. Gallagher: 

Employment in the mines is not steady on ac- 
count of shortage of cars. This locality is about 85 
per cent organized. A call has been issued for a 
meeting of our Non-Partisan Political Convention 
on August 6. Everybody is demanding union-labeled 
goods. 

Marietta.—B. H. Brinker: 

Employment is good. Everything possible is being 
done to promote the use-of union-labeled goods. 

Miamisburg.—Arthur Huggins: 

. Employment is steady. Our new furniture plant is 
increasing its forces as fast as the arrival of new 
machinery will permit. The use of union-labeled 
goods is being constantly agitated. 

Mt. Vernon.—S. R. Barton: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Fairly good work is being done to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. The firemen 
and policemen of this city have been guaranteed an 
increase in wages. We expect to have a big Labor 
Day celebration. 

Portsmouth.—James Jackman: 

Employment is fairly steady. Better conditions 
exist among the organized workers. A committee 
is at work to proraote the use of union-labeled 
products. e 


OKLAHOMA 


McAlester.—R. O. Jaggers: 

_The following advances in wages were obtained: 
City firemen, 10 per cent; carpenters, $1 per day; 
cement workers, 20 per cent together with the eight- 
hour day. Employment is steady. Condition of 
organized labor is good. Advocates of the non-union 
shop are very busy in this vicinity. Union-labeled 
goods are being demanded. 


OREGON 


Pendleton.—Sandy McLain: 

Employment is steady. This locality is 80 per 
cent organized. All labor organizations here are co- 
operating with Baker and LaGrande organizations 
to celebrate Labor Day in full force. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Canonsburg. —Harley R. Phillips: 

Through organization: wages in thiS vicinity have 
been increased. Employment is steady. Union- 
label goods are being demanded. 

Du Bois.—Chas. Murray: 

Employment is steady. We will have to fight the 
non-union shop propaganda which is being started 
here. Efforts are under way to organize the retail 
clerks and laundry workers. 

Philadelphia.—]. M. Richie: 

_ Workers in the following crafts received increases 
in wages: Picture frame workers, 18 per cent; stor- 
age warehouse employes, 10 and 20 per cent. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. Wages and hours of em- 
ployment for the organized workers are much better 
than exist among the unorganized workers. Our 
Central Labor Union committee is doing everything 
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possible to promote the use of union-made products. 
The following local unions were organized: Furniture 
movers, teamsters and trolley-men at Souderton, 
Pennsylvania; elevator operators, sheetmetal work- 
ers, and dyers and scourers at Philadelphia. 

Sunbury.—Henry A. Leisenring: 

Condition of organized labor is excellent. We have 
a committee constantly at work to promote the use of 
union-labeled products. Employment is not steady, in 
fact, the silk mills are only running about three days 
per week. 

Titusville—Harry P. Mann: 

Through organization the foundry employes re- 
ceived a raise of 90 cents a day. Employment is 
steady. This locality is about 80 per cent organized. 
Everything possible is being done to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. A federal labor union was 
organized. 

Wilkes- Barre-—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

Through conference, blacksmiths, machinists and 
their helpers in Ashley shops, firemen and oilers, 
waiters and waitresses received an advance in 
wages. The organized workers enjoy much better 
conditions than the unorganized. A constant 
agitation is kept up for goods bearing the union label, 
and for union cards and buttons. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville —J. C. Broadwell: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is fair. Steady agitation is being carried 
on for the use of union-labeled goods. 

Knoxville—W. K. Wolfe: 

Employment is steady. The Southern Rail- 
road has taken on a few men. 

Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Employment is steady. Twolocal unions affiliated 
to the Coopers’ International Union were organized. 


TEXAS 


Abilene.—Arthur Abernathy: 

Employment is steady. Our central body is mak- 
ing every effort to have its members purchase 
union-labeled goods. A local union of cooks, waiters 
and waitresses was organized. 

Amarillo.—Ed. Tull: 

Employment is steady. Amarillo is about 90 per 
cent organized. Labor in this vicinity is taking a very 
active part in non-partisan politics. Union-labeled 
goods are demanded. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are better than unorganized. Central labor 
union committee is working for the use of union- 
labeled goods. A local union of theatrical stage 
employes has recently been organized. 

Fort Worth.—T. J. Updock: 

Hodcarriers received an increase in wages. Em- 
ployment is excellent. A central labor body and local 
union of freight handlers were organized. 

Gainesville—Fred W. Giesecke: 

Employment is steady. The refinery workers local 
Union No. 86 has been promised an increase in 
wages. Condition of organized labor is good. 
Everybody is demanding union-labeled goods. 
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Supply and Demand 


This year the Bell telephone system has 
required 75,000,000 pounds of copper; 
10,000 tons of galvanized iron and steel 
wire; 12,000 tons of pole line hardware; 
100,000,000 pounds of lead; 1,000,000 
pounds of antimony; 700,000 pounds of 
tin; 10,000,000 pounds of sheet and rod 
brass; 15,000 tons of paper for directories; 
more than 24,000,000 feet of lumber; 12,- 
000,000 feet of clay conduits; 10,000,000 
glass insulators. These are only some of 
the chief requirements, only a part of the 
absolute essentials. 


Suppliers of every item mentioned, as 
well as of scores of other items, have been 
compelled to withdraw promises of delivery; 
reject orders, refuse contracts and even shut 


One Policy 





down plants. The reasons are that they 
have been unable to secure materials for 
manufacture, fuel for power, or cars for 
shipments. 


During the period in which the demand 
for new telephones has been greater than 
ever before, supplies have been more se- 
verely curtailed than at any time in the 
history of the Bell System. Special rep- 
resentatives have scoured the -country; 
visiting mines, factories, laboratories, ship- 
ping points; and rushing goods forward. 


The impressive conclusion is that, in the 
face of such conditions, the Bell System 
has actually gained on demand and has 
exceeded all previous records in putting in 
new telephones. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 
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Mart.—Jno. J. Sansom: 

Railroad employes were granted an increase in 
wages through the award of the United States Rail- 
road Board. Employment is steady. Condition of 
organized labor is good. 

Port Arthur.—B. A. Allen: 

Oil refinery -workers received an increase in wages 
amounting to 10 per cent. Employment is steady. 
All crafts are busy. We are constantly urging the 
use of union-labeled goods. An effort is being made 
to organize the cooks and waiters. 

Port Arthur.—L. M. Johnson: 

Employment is normal. Hodcarriers employed on 
construction work have received an increase of 25 
cents per hour and time and a half for overtime. 
Our trades and labor council is making every effort 
to have members purchase union-made goods. 

Temple.—J. S. Lewis: 

Wages have been increased and working conditions 
improved among railroad employes. Employment is 
steady. Conditions of labor among organized work- 
ers are far better. Everybody is being urged to pro- 
mote the use of union-labeled goods. A central body 
for colored workers was organized at Fort Worth. 
A local union of freight handlers and baggage men 
was organized at Temple. 

Texas City—J. E. J. Rogers: 

This district is about 80 per cent organized. 
We have a committee working to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. A new local union of 
coopers was organized. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Employment has been quite steady. Condition of 
organized labor is good; unorganized very bad. 
Efforts are under way to organize the barbers in 
Waco. 

Wichita Falls—Jack Prather: 

_ Owing to the non-union shop movement in this 
city, workers are urged to stay away from here. 
We have a new union label league with 300 mem- 
bers. A Woman’s Label League was organized. 


WASHINGTON 


Bremeriton.—¥. J. Barton: 

Navy Yard employes received a bonus of $240 per 
year. Employment is fairly steady. The outlook for 
the building trades is better than it has been for 
sometime past. Everyone is boosting union-labeled 
goods, 

Everett.—O. F. Wefferling: 

Employment is steady especially in the building 
trades. A local union of theater ushers and ticket 
sellers was organized. 

Tacoma.—Joseph H. Lyons: 

The teamsters and truck drivers of this city ob- 
tained increases in wages of from 25 cents to $1.25 
per day dating back to May 10. This locality is 
about 50 per cent organized. Work is not very steady 
just now. 


WEST VIRGINi« 


Beckley.—S. H. Thompson: 

Employment is steady. Workers in the or- 
ganized trades work one hour less a day and re- 
ceive $1 a day more than the unorganized men. 
New local unions of hodcarriers and chauffeurs and 
teamsters were organized. 
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Clarksburg —Harry Kidd: 

Carmen here received a 27 per cent increase in 
wages. Employment is steady. A can factory 
has opened up and two or three hundred men will 
be employed. Condition of organized labor is 
good. We are doing all we can to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. 

Wheeling.—Ella T. Moran: 

Employment is steady except among the stripper 
girls in the Marsh Factory. Better conditions exist 
among the organized workers. A union label league 
is being organized in Charleston. A local federal 
labor union was organized at Lumberport and a 
cooks and waiters’ union at Clarksburg. 


WYOMING 

Rock Springs——Perry W. Karg: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Coal miners are running their 
own opera house with picture shows and vaude- 
ville. We are doing all the work than can be 
done for the use of the union label. 

CANADA 


Sherbrooke, Quebec.—Geo. D. Hazel: 

Employment is unsteady among the jewelry work- 
ers. The Kayser Company and the Continental 
Cotton Company are increasing their working 


forces. 
-PORTO RICO 
Cabo Rojo.—Lwuis Irizarry Segarra: 
There has been no improvement in the conditions 
of the workers, but organized labor fares better than 
unorganized. 
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